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NANTED: 


DICTATING-MACHINE TRANSCRIBERS 
BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 







Nation-wide Recruitment Campaign 
offers new 


Opportunities for High School Girls 


The use of dictating-machine equipment in Federal Govern- 
ment offices has resulted in the launching of a new and impor- 
tant recruiting campaign for dictating-machine transcribers. 

Girls over 1714 years of age whose highest skills are not 
already being utilized in the war effort, and who can meet the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission’s requirements and pass the 
required examination, are eligible. The initial salary for such 
positions is $1,970 a year for a 48-hour work-week, and there 
are promotion opportunities to CAF-4, or higher. 

Because of the need for trained dictating-machine tran- 
scribers and because the work offers attractive futures, business 
educators are urged to bring this recruiting campaign to the 
attention of students and graduates. 

An authoritative article which appeared in Dictaphone 
Educational Forum explains the full import of the new Civil 
Service rulings. Reprints are available, and will be sent free 
in quantities requested. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered \ aa 
trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, pRe aes. 
makers of dictating machines and other $e: . vy 
sound ding and reproducing equip- x yh 
ment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Regimented feet still tramp through halls of learning as these words are being typed. 
They hurry uniformed youth to assigned seats in classrooms where, frequently under 
military discipline, regimented or semi-regimented instructional methods and materials 
seem to miraculously perform the impossible in a few short weeks or months. 

Innumerable articles and speeches currently describe, praise, analyze, occasionally deny 
and frequently rationalize the success of these “G. I.” educational programs. One 
conclusion is very evident though; these programs are getting results. The pilot, the 
gunner, the bombardier, the supply officer, the disbursing officer, the yeoman, the store- 
keeper, and hundreds of other technicians and specialists consistently perform their 
tasks in expert fashion—and we must admit that the great majority of them received 
only “short-courses.” Let there be no misunderstanding; they did not receive a “com- 
plete education.” Just as positively, though, they did receive a very efficient and effective 
“vocational” preparation for an extremely important task; for a task which frequently 
must be performed under conditions requiring the greatest of personal initiative, judg- 
ment, and decision. 

What has enabled these short periods of training to achieve so much? Was it due 
to the regimentation? Does the wearing of the uniform of the United States “vitamize” 
the learning process? Are the instructors from some previously undiscovered super- 
species? Could a comparable job be done in my school with my regular student body? 

Fundamentally, nothing new is involved. Certainly no new educational theories 
are involved. However, it is seldom that educators are privileged to observe sound edu- 
cational psychology so universally applied to the learning situation as has been the case 
in these programs. 

For years, educators have orated and written dissertations and given new-type exam- 
inations and essay-type examinations about the desirability of certain procedures and tech- 
niques ; about the desirability of definite, sharp, specific and concrete objectives; about 
why and how properly to prepare for the teaching of every lesson; about organizing the 
subject matter on a realistic, functional basis; about arranging the subject matter into 
short, meaningful and purposeful units; about substitution of performance standards 
for “telling” standards; about the great advantages to be gained in learning through the 
use of aids which may be seen, felt, lifted, tasted, re-arranged, taken apart, heard, and 
actually used. But far too few of us have applied these sound educational principles. 

For perhaps the first time in educational history our various Service schools have 
applied these and similar ideas on a large scale. Faced with the demand for a rapidly 
Howing stream of trained personnel during a period of surging technical developments, 
educators responsible for the programs ignored customs, traditions, and clumsy admin- 
istrative restrictions whenever they served no useful purpose. If sound educational psy- 
chology indicated a need for certain equipment, materials, or activities they immediately 
were procured or developed. No longer did the original cost function as the criterion 
governing the amount and type of equipment to be used. Actual ability to perform “on 
the job” became the standard of measurement, and objectives, class procedures, instruc- 
tional materials, equipment and lesson planning all were modified accordingly. 

What significance does this hold for the future of education? Briefly stated, today 
the nation is ready to accept these better learning techniques and aids which but yester- 
day too frequently were considered innovations. In a sense, the entire nation has “been 
to school” and has become accustomed to this modernized educational methodology. Not 
only does the nation hear about, see, and respect the many Service schools and_ their 
methods, but it recognizes many of the same devices and techniques in educational pro- 
grams of war plants, of the OPA, of the WPB, of War Loan drives, and in dozens of 
other areas affecting daily life. After becoming a vast educational laboratory, the 
nation hardly can be other than education-minded, and it is accustomed to an applied 
form of sound educational techniques and psychology. 

Business educators no longer have reasonable excuse for failure to bring practices 
into full accord with theory. Rather, those who fail to do so are in danger of serious 
criticism from the public which they serve. A major portion of this public to be served 
is about to be composed of returning veterans; they, most of all perhaps, will be entitled 
to object to anything but the most efficient type of educational methodology. We cannot 
afford to dilly-dally about this. The methods, techniques, and aids have been tested and 
proven. The public is ready to accept improvement. Although some equipment still is 
scarce, there is evidence that much soon will be available. Most of us have many im- 
provements which we plan to make. Now is the time to start—Lloyd V. Douglas, Head. 
Department of Commercial Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
...AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
IS ONE OF THEM /” 














NOW is the time for planning 
... Let us work with you 


War conditions have causéd a record demand for 





Monroe-trained graduates — a demand that will 
continue, for business has found them indispensable. 
Here are three ways that we can help you plan now 
for the future. (1) Recommend the proper machine 
equipment for your future needs. (2) Help you plan 
courses, and discuss and recommend text books. 
(3) Study the employment area you serve, to see if 
you can get priority for equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe Representative or write our 
Educational Department—be ready to meet the de- 
mand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only .. . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION —in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “seni 
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IMPLICATIONS OF SPECIFIC JOB TRAINING 








The war training programs have given the advocates of highly specialized job train- 
ing renewed zeal in their drive to train for specialized jobs on a pre-assignment basis. 
The implications they draw from the war training are, however, erroneous. Here is the 
way their thesis runs: The number of non-bookkeeping and non-stenographic office 
workers exceeds the number of stenographers and bookkeepers combined. The number 
of distributive workers exceeds the total number of office workers. Yet we train in 
reverse proportion in high school. Most effort is given to training bookkeepers and 
stenographers ; little to the training of clerks; and almost none to training distributive 
workers. Those in favor of specialized job training forall would have us give short- 
hand and bookkeeping training to fewer students and far. more training in the other 
thousands of highly specialized jobs in offices and in merchandising. To the extent 
to which better selection and training is possible this is highly desirable. Why then after 
all this prodding for so many years do we not, in special vocational schools, generally 
train young men and women to become, for example, shoe salesmen and shipping clerks? 
Are business educators just deliberately contrary and unwilling to improve their service 
or are there inherent difficulties to be faced in such highly specialized vocational edu- 
cation ? 
















There are two basic difficulties in adjusting those trained to do a number of jobs in 
business occupations. First, when employers hire stenographers, for example, they first 
seek those with adequate stenographic ability and then from among those selected only 
the ones with the best personal qualities. When a person hires a receptionist he is 
most concerned with experience. Apart from this he is much interested in personal 
factors and gives little consideration to any specific training an applicant may have had 
in the art of receiving. The basic elements in the work of a receptionist are very few. 
These can easily be taught on the job. The major problems are getting to know the 
people, learning the geography of the office and similar elements. These must be 
learned specially for every job anyway. Thus the few common elements become of minor 

consequence in the mind of the placement officer as compared to personal qualities and 
learning that must be attained on the particular job. 

































Some types of work require specific ski!l and therefore specific training is requisite. 
f Many more positions require general ability and therefore specific training for the job is 
of little or no consequence. Those who advocate specialized training for all jobs insist 
on ignoring this fact. Some plead for specialized training only in the post-high school. 
They ignore the fact, however, that pre-assignment training faces the same problem 
whether it is given in high school or in a full-time vocational school. The fact never- 
theless, is that most initial business jobs justify little specialized preliminary training. 


The second factor ignored by disciples of specific pre-assignment job training for all 
is the fact that when only a few need training and only a few jobs are available, the 
likelihood of matching job and worker are slight. Only when a firm producing office 
machines trains people specifically to operate these machines do employers know just 
where to go for specialized workers. 


There is only one way in which specialized job training for all persons and for all 
jobs can be made essential, and that is by government edict. If the government rules 
that you may not hire a person as a shipping clerk for example unless he has had six 
months of training for this work, then such training can be made basic to employment. 
Then only can we make certain that persons who have had such training will be hired 
and that others will not be employed. Only by government edict can we make all people 
looking for jobs go to government employment agencies and those seeking employees go 
to the same agency. Under those conditions, provided government were able to match 
up employer-needs and employee skills, we would be able to make certain that a few 
specially trained people would get the few jobs requiring this specialized training. 


Do advocates of specific job training for all business occupations want such govern- 
ment control in peacetime? The procedure can work only when government has com- 
plete economic control of the economic system. Call it socialism, or whatever else you 

" wish, but let’s be honest about it. Those who want specific job training for all business 
‘ occupations and wish this training to be prerequisite do not realize that what they are 
asking for is complete government regulations of employment. Maybe this is necessary 
and desirable, but let us at least know the major implication and the result upon our 
TME economic system of a successful program of specialized job training for all jobs and 
ey for all workers. —Herbert A. Tonne 
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Accounting Machine 
Operators 





Calculating Machine 
Operators 





MORE IN DEMAND 
THAN EVER BEFORE IN 
THE MODERN OFFICE 












Adding Machine 
Operators 





Bookkeeping Machine 
Operators 








The demand for all kinds of accounting records has 
increased enormously during the past few years. More 
adding, accounting, bookkeeping and calculating 
machines are in use than ever before—providing the 
speed and accuracy urgently needed by our war 
industries, armed services and government ofiices. Yet, 
at the same time, there has been a constant decrease 
in the personnel available to man these important 
time-saving machines. 


Schools—both public and private—can render a real 
service to the war effort by urging more students to 
become familiar with office machines—by providing 


students with better opportunities for developing 
various degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, the 
Burroughs Educational Division offers tested sugges- 
tions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 
Just call your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «© BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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N analysis of factors relating to 

the employability of college 
graduates is important if adequate 
consideration is to be given to the 
needs of business for trained person- 
nel. There is a vital relationship of 
these problems to course offerings, 
programs of study, and individual 
counseling which are significant as- 
pects of the education given by higher 
institutions. 

A preliminary survey, in which 
frank responses to certain basic ques- 
tions were secured from personnel 
and employment officers in business 
and industry, was recently made by 
Dr. Frank S. Endicott, Director of 
Placement for Northwestern Uni- 
versity. A list of important questions 
was prepared after consultation with 
a dozen representatives of large cor- 
porations who gave valuable aid and 
encouraged the effort. The forms 
were sent to 120 representative busi- 
ness concerns. More than 70 com- 
panies cooperated by supplying in- 
formation, representing the major 
business and industrial concerns in 
the nation. These firms employed 
more than 8,000 inexperienced col- 
lege and university graduates within 
the past year. A brief summariza- 
tion of this investigation is given in 
this article. 
|. Do You Give Preference to Those 
Who Have Worked at Part-Time 
Jobs While Attending College? 


Thirty-five of the seventy responses 
indicated clearly that the general 
answer to this question was yes. An 
additional fifteen answered yes with 
some qualification. The answers of 
the remaining twenty seem best clas- 
sified as no. Thus, it is fair to say 
that seventy per cent of all those 
business organizations give some 
preference to those who have earned 
all or part of their way through col- 
lege. 

The above statement does not im- 
ply that part-time work while in col- 
lege is the sole or major factor con- 
sidered by the companies who an- 
swered yes to this question. Many 
respondents indicated that ‘other 
things being equal” preference would 
be given to such persons. A typical 
statement was: “Other things being 
equal, we consider that someone who 
has earned all or part of his way 
through college has already learned 
some things of value that will be re- 
fected in his work in the organiza- 
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College Training for Business 


by Albert C. Fries 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


II. Do You Find That Participation 
in Campus Activities, Athletics, and 
Social Organizations Provides Es- 
pecially Desirable Experiences? 


An analysis of responses to this 
question indicates that ninety per cent 
ci those who replied answered yes, 
although several pointed out that par- 
ticipation in activities can be over- 
done. Only six, or less than ten per 
cent of the group, reported that par- 
ticipation in such activities was not 
desirable. A representative response 
was: “Yes. Our experience over a 





“Ability to get along with people and to 
meet and talk with others is fundamental 
in the broad area of personality.” 


fourteen year period indicates that 
those college graduates having had 
extra curricular activities and leader- 
ship responsibilities on the campus 
become the leaders and junior execu- 
tives.” 

III. Would You Prefer Graduates 
with More Specialized Courses than 
the Typical Student Has Taken or 


Do You Feel that a Broader and 
More General Education is Desir- 
able? 


Complete analysis of the responses 
te this question would necessitate a 
consideration of the type of business 
in which the company is engaged and 
the degree to which college and uni- 
versity graduates are employed for 
highly specialized and _ technical 
work. Clearly, the answer depends 
upon the type of position for which 
the individual is being considered. 









The following statement is a typ- 
ical response to this question. ‘For 
iechnical employees, engineers, metal- 
lurgists, etc., we prefer that the grad- 
uate would have taken as many 
specialized courses as possible in his 
particular field. For non-technical 
or semi-technical positions, — sales, 
credit, etc., we feel that it is desirable 
for the graduate to have had a broad 
education.”’ While, in general, it ap- 
pears that specialized training is con- 
sidered essential to specialized work, 
there are some notable exceptions, as 
in the following: “It is getting to be 
more and more the province of busi- 
ness to adapt broad general education 
to the activities of business by ‘on 
the job’ training after college. The 
first few years after college should 
be an ‘internship in business’.” 

A careful study of the table on the 
next page, reveals the relative im- 
portance of highly specialized courses 
as compared with general courses 
for each of four types of positions. 
It will be noted that except for the 
technical and scientific positions gen- 
eral courses are considered of great- 
er significance. 


lV. To What Extent Do You Give 
Preference to Those Who Have 
Earned High Marks in College 


Courses? 

Some difference of opinion con- 
cerning the importance of high marks 
was reported. Only one-fifth of the 
respondents indicated that high 
marks were essential, especially for 
research and technical positions. Most 
of the others qualified their answer 
in order to make it clear that marks 
alone were not given special consid- 
eration. Personal and social quali- 
ties seem to be considered along with 
college marks in the hope of securing 
an appropriate balance between schol- 
astic achievement and_ personality. 
In approximately one-third of the 
cases the response indicated that high 
marks were considered to be of un- 
certain or doubtful value. 

Two interesting opinions expressed 
were: 

“High marks are indicative of 
mental capacity and ability as well as 
other desirable characteristics. In 
business, ability to think is of major 
importance and high marks in school 
usually indicate that the individual 
can control his mind.” 

“Other things being equal, we pre- 
fer those who have high marks but 
our experience does not back up this 
preference.” 
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V. Personality is Generally recog- 
nized as Important, but This Term 
is Too Broad To Be Meaningful. 
Can You List Some Specific Person- 
al Characteristics which are Consid- 
ered Essential by Your Company and 
Indicate Why They are Necessary? 

The answers to this question in- 
cluded a large number of personal 
characteristics generally regarded as 
desirable. Basic qualities of honesty 
and loyalty were largely taken for 
granted. The tabulation of re- 
sponses showed clearly that ability 
to get along with people and to meet 
and talk with others is fundamental 
in the broad area of personality. It 
seems clear that business and indus- 
try attach a great deal of importance 
to human relationships with special 
emphasis upon those qualities essen- 
tial to meeting and working with 
people. One respondent said: “It is 
probable that in the field of person- 
ality we make our most frequent 
mistakes in the selection of individ- 
uals. It is essential that the individ- 
ual be able to work well with other 
people and it is preferable that he be 
capable of developing the ability to 
supervise others.” 

Below are the chief personal char- 
acteristics listed, in order of fre- 
quency mentioned : 


49—Ability to “get along with people” 
and to work cooperatively with 


others. 

35—Ability to meet and talk to people 
easily. 

32—Attractive appearance, neat and 


well-groomed. 
17—General alertness. 
15—Dependability. 
15—Industry, energy, drive and en- 
thusiasm. 
13—Initiative and originality. 
9—Sense of humor. 
9—Confidence and self-assurance. 
7—Manners and courtesy. 


VI. What is the Relative Import- 
ance of these Factors in Considering 
College and University Graduates for 
Employment? 

Recognizing the fact that much 
depends upon the type of work, a 
general classification of positions was 
made to indicate the relative im- 
portance of the five factors previously 
studied. Respondents were request- 
ed to keep these classifications in 
mind in making their evaluations: 


1. Technical and scientific positions, 


including accounting and _ statistical 
work. 
2. Clerical and. secretarial positions, 


including bookkeeping. 

3. Supervisory and administrative po- 
sitions, including personnel work. 

4. Sales and promotional positions. 


In determining average ratings, val- 
ues were assigned as follows: Essen- 
tial: 3; Important: 2; Desirable: 1; 
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Little or no difference: 0; Some- 
times a handicap: —1. The accom- 
panying table summarizes the re- 
sponses which indicate the relative 
importance of certain employability 


tactors. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN FAC- 

TORS RELATING TO THE EMPLOYABILITY OF 

COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 70 BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 








Average 

Type of Position Factors Rating 
All Types of Positions Personality 2.43 
as Listed Below Activities 1.83 
High Marks 1.73 
General Courses 1.54 
Special Courses 1.37 
Part-time Work 1.13 
Technical and Scien- High Marks 2.15 
tific Positions, in- Special Courses 2.02 
cluding Accounting Personality 1.95 
and Statistical Work . Activities 1,28 
Part-time Work 1.00 


General Courses .67 


Clerical and Secretarial Personality 2.10 
Positions, including High Marks 1.60 
Bookkeeping General Courses 1.33 

Activities 1.27 
Special Courses 1.26 
Part-time Work 1.04 


Supervisory and  Ad- 
ministrative Positions, 
including. Personnel General Courses 
Work : High Marks 

Part-time Work 


Personality 
Activities 


ee roloto 
a 








Special Courses 1.17 
Sales and Promotional Personality 2.91 
Positions Activities 2.49 
General Courses 2.04 
: Part-time Work 1.24 
High Marks 1.21 
Special Courses .82 

VII. What are Some of the Ad- 


justments which College Graduates 
Must Make after Employment with 
Your Company and for Which the 
College has not Adequately Prepared 
Them? 

Practically all of the adjustments 
mentioned in answer to this question 


can be classified under four main 
headings. This classification ap- 


pears below, together with the fre- 
quency with which each general 
problem was mentioned: 


46—Unrealistic attitude toward prog- 
ress and what is required for ad- 


vancement. ; 
22—Lack of understanding of desir- 
able relationships with fellow 


workers and supervisors. 
16—Difficulty in making adjustment 
from college life to routine, detail, 
speed, and regular hours. 
9—Inability to apply theory in prac- 
tical situations. 


Two typical responses to this ques- 
tion were: 

“Impatience as to progress. Most 
students have been taught that they 
are being trained for important ex- 
ecutives or leadership responsibilities 
but are not told that it will be a num- 
ber of years before they qualify for 
these responsibilities. Years of ex- 
perience must be first obtained. Many 
students are unwilling to do routine 
jobs in order to gain experience.” 


“Assuming graduates have not 
worked in industry before being em- 
ployed here, we find that many lack 
tolerance and are quick to criticize 
without full knowledge of facts. We 
find that they lack the ability to work 
aS a member of a group for a com- 
mon goal. They would rather solve 
problems alone. Many desire more 
rapid advancement than their ex- 
perience justifies.” 


VIII. What can be Done by Col- 
leges and Universities to Meet More 
Adequately the Needs of Business 
and Industry for Trained Personnel? 

All but twelve of those who re. 
sponded to the inquiry made sug- 
gestions in answer to this question, 
Most frequently mentioned was the 
proposal that there be a further de. 
velopment and extension of the coop- 
erative plan (mentioned by seven- 
teen respondents). Other suggest- 
ions appear below, in order of fre- 
quency of mention: 


12—More and better vocational guid- 
ance and counseling. 

6—More emphasis on fundamentals, 
basic courses, and broad general 
education. 

6—More lectures by experienced busi- 
ness leaders. 

5—More carefully planned programs 
for each individual student in 
terms of his needs and his strong 
points. 

5—More emphasis upon public speak- 
ing, letter writing, and “utilitarian 
English.” 

5—More and closer contact between 

business and higher institutions. 

Avoid cutting or “streamlining” 

the post-war programs. 

3—More use of interest, 
and other tests. 


+ 


aptitude, 


Summary and Recommendations 


Although this study is admittedly 
a general one, responses from such 
a representative group of business 
and industrial concerns suggests that 
the findings are worth consideration. 
They should be of value to all who 
are interested in meeting more ade- 
quately the needs of business and 
industry for trained personnel. This 
means that employing officials as well 
as business educators may find this 
information useful. A number of 
implications for the earnest consid- 
eration of business educators in high- 
er institutions are suggested by this 
study : 

1. Since work experience is con- 
sidered a most valuable asset to the 
college graduate seeking employment, 
provision for acquiring such experi 
ence is a responsibility of colleges 
and universities. 

2. Higher institutions should fos 
ter a wide variety of campus activ- 
ities, athletics, and social organiza 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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ON 


High School Bookkeeping Objectives 


LMOST since the inception of 

business education, bookkeeping 
or accounting in some form has 
served as a core subject in business 
education curriculums on all levels. 
Introduced in the first American 
high school in 1824, bookkeeping has 
been taught consistently in most 
secondary schools of the United 
States for decades. The rapid de- 
velopment of bookkeeping-accounting 
courses on a professional level in col- 
leges and universities, particularly 
since 1910, has few, if any, parallels 
in other subject-matter fields. 

What are the inherent values in 
bookkeeping-accounting courses that 
have caused them to be accepted so 
widely? Have there been, or should 
there be, shifts in emphasis or ob- 


jectives, particularly in secondary 
school introductory bookkeeping 
courses ¢ 


Originally, bookkeeping was taught 
in high school as a vocational subject, 
chiefly for the purpose of training 
journal and ledger entry clerks in a 
period when the quill pen was sym- 
bolic of the office practices employed 
in business. Although there have 
been many changes and developments 
in business procedures, the vocational 
aspects of bookkeeping continue to 
be a most essential factor, especially 
for persons whose interests and apti- 
tudes indicate they may qualify for 
work in the bookkeeping-accounting 
field. 

The vocational objective alone, 
however, will not account for the 
coniinued and increasing popularity 
of introductory bookkeeping. courses. 
Enrollment statistics indicate that 
four-fifths of the high school stu- 
dents who enroll for bookkeeping do 
not continue beyond the first year of 
work. Placement studies show that 
less than one-fifth of the students 
who begin the study of bookkeeping 
secure employment directly as book- 
keepers. For the majority of stu- 
dents, then, there must be other im- 
portant values in the study of book- 
keeping. 


General Education Values 


Among these are the more general 
education values of bookkeeping. 
One is the broader understanding of 
the relationships and functions of 
business and of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of operation and control that 
may be gained through a study of 
the analysis and recording of business 
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transactions, and the preparation of 
business statements. Since the fi- 
nancial results from all activities in 
a business are brought to a focus in 
its bookkeeping records, the student 
of bookkeeping is placed in a unique 
position to observe more closely the 
procedures and practices that are em- 
ployed. Through a familiarity with 
double-entry bookkeeping, and any 
study of bookkeeping worthy of the 
name extending beyond a few in- 
troductory exercises should include 
the complete bookkeeping cycle in 





“The study of bookkeeping provides the 

training necessary for keeping such rec- 

ords as may be required in the secretarial 
aspects of her work.”’ 


simple form, the student gains a sense 
of the balance of values in business 
that is difficult to obtain in any other 
Way. 

To some extent at least, even an 
elementary study of record-keeping 
enables the individual to interpret the 
meaning of business statements and 
other financial data, and particularly 
those which may be used for promo- 
tional purposes. He also learns the 
meaning and significance of many 
business terms as they are used in 
reports and publications. Thus book- 
keeping is important as one of the 
mediums through which the indi- 
vidual may gain a better understand- 
ing of the general character, scope, 
and significance of business and busi- 
ness activities. 


Personal-Use Values of 
Bookkeeping 

From the personal angle, a study 
of bookkeeping may teach the indi- 
vidual how to plan budgets, how to 
keep and use appropriate records, and 
how to use the information gained in 
managing his own personal or family 
business affairs most effectively. Not 
to be overlooked in this connection is 
the need for accurate records in mak- 
ing any required Federal or state in- 
come-tax return. Some knowledge 
of bookkeeping likewise is most help- 
ful to members of civic or social 
clubs, associations, and similar or- 
ganizations when called upon to as- 
sist with the necessary business rec- 
ords. The study of bookkeeping also 
may contribute much in developing 
habits of neatness and accuracy, fa- 
cility in the practical application of 
handwriting and arithmetic skills, and 
other desirable personal business 
habits. 


Background Values of 
Bookkeeping 

In addition to the general educa- 
tion and personal-use values, the 
study of bookkeeping is also im- 
portant as essential background or 
supplementary training for a wide 
variety of occupational work. To 
the stenographer-secretary, for ex- 
ample, bookkeeping gives a more defi- 
nite understanding of transactions 
and terms used in correspondence, 
and of the relationships that exist 
among the various departments of a 
business. It also provides the train- 
ing necessary for keeping such rec- 
ords as may be required in the sec- 
retarial aspects of her work. 

A working knowledge of book- 
keeping and its functions in the op- 
eration of a business enterprise en- 
ables retail sales people and other 
types of salesmen to cooperate more 
intelligently in making out sales re- 
ports, inventory lists, cost sheets, 
budget estimates, stock cards and 
other essential records. For indi- 
viduals who may hold positions as 
office machine operators, and particu- 
larly in billing, calculating, posting, 
and statement machine work, book- 
keeping is important as a basis for 
interpreting their work and guard- 
ing against errors, and as an aid in 
gaining promotion to supervisory po- 
sitions. 
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Minimum Recording Training 
Essential 

For many persons engaged in vo- 
cational fields other than the com- 
mercial, a knowledge of bookkeeping 
sufficient to enable them to keep and 
use records suitable for their par- 
ticular needs is most essential. These 
fields include independent contract- 
ors, proprietors of small shops or 
manufacturing concerns, and various 
types of agricultural activities. Too 
often failures in enterprises of this 
kind are due to inadequate business 
methods rather than to any lack of 
trade or technical skill. 

With the increased use of budget- 
ary control systems and the wider 
recognition of accounting as a man- 
agement tool, it goes without saying 
that a working knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of bookkeep- 
ing is an important asset for persons 
employed in managerial or executive 
positions. For this reason, basic 
courses in accounting usually are 
made a requirement in the various 
curriculums offered in collegiate 
schools of business. 


Exploratory Value of Bookkeeping 


One objective in introductory book- 
keeping classes should be to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to try out their 
interests and abilities through exer- 
cises in the simpler forms of record- 
ing work and thus determine whether 
or not it may be desirable for them 
to continue in the field on a vocation- 
al basis. For the student whose ex- 
perience indicates that it may be 
desirable for him to go ahead with 
further bookkeeping - accounting 
study, the elementary course should 
also serve as a sound foundation for 
advanced courses in high school or 
on the collegiate level. Proper at- 
tention to orientation in elementary 
classes under a teacher who is reason- 
ably familiar with modern account- 
ing requirements will do much to di- 
rect competent students into this field, 
and to aid them in selecting the most 
appropriate schools or institutions in 
which to secure the necessary voca- 
tional or professional training. 


Vocational Value of Bookkeeping 


Although it concerns the smaller 
group of students, the significance of 
bookkeeping and accounting as a 
definite vocational field must not be 
discounted. The number of pay roll 
jobs listed as “bookkeeping” have 
been reduced with the introduction of 
bookkeeping and billing machines that 
need only a clerk for their operation. 
At the same time the successful man- 
agement of business concerns de- 
pends upon the services of competent 
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accountants for supervision and 
auditing as never before. Thus for 
the limited number of students whose 
interests and talents lie in that direc- 
tion, the bookkeeping and accounting 
field offers a variety of vocational 
and professional opportunities. 


General vs. Vocational Book- 
keeping Courses 


It is sometimes contended that sep- 
arate beginning classes should be ar- 
ranged for students interested in the 
general education aspects and_ for 
students interested in the vocational 
training aspects of bookkeeping. In 
the large school where the enroll- 
ment makes it possible, such a plan 
may be desirable. Separate classes 
often are not feasible in the smaller 
schools, and besides there is the dif- 
ficulty of knowing how to make the 
segregation of students. As_ has 
been suggested, one purpose of a be- 
ginning class in bookkeeping is to 
help the student find himself and thus 
decide if it is a field-in which he 
should continue. The more prac- 
tical plan is to select instructional 
materials that will contribute to the 
general and personal-use objectives, 
and at the same time serve as a basis 
for advanced study by the vocation- 
ally-minded students. 


Shift in Teaching Procedures 


In order to make the teaching of 
bookkeeping serve the broader and 
more varied objectives that have been 
suggested, changes may need to be 
made in the teaching procedures and 
in the type of instructional materials 
used, particularly for elementary or 
introductory classes. All too often 
in the past, the major emphasis has 
been upon mechanical forms and 
clerical details, on the implied as- 
sumption that all beginning book- 
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keeping students were potential book- 
keepers and accountants. Attention 
was focused upon rules and formulas 
instead of principles and interpreta- 
tions, with the result that students 
found difficulty in applying prin- 
ciples to practical bookkeeping prob- 
lems that did not involve certain for- 
mal account titles and patterns 

It was not unusual, for example, 
to find top-grade students in book- 
keeping classes who seemed lost 
when called upon to keep records 
and make a report of student club 
finances or other school activity 
projects. Today, progressive business 
teachers more and more are intro- 
ducing personal, project, and other 
informal business records for their 
personal-use values. At the same 
time, they use them as a basis for 
teaching some of the forms and prin- 
ciples that will be employed in the 
study of more complete commercial 
records and reports to follow. There 
is also more stress upon understand- 
ing the character and purpose oj 
business records and how the results 
are interpreted and used in the man- 
agement of a business, with less em- 
phasis upon technical details, arbi- 
trary rules, and entry forms. 

On occasion, the competent teacher 
does not hesitate to go outside of the 
particular textbook used to obtain 
from the community practical exer- 
cise materials that are within the im- 
mediate interest and experience of 
pupils. All of this may be done in 
elementary classes without any low- 
ering of standards or deviation from 
fundamental principles. _ Instead, 
through aroused interest, the student 
will learn to appreciate even more 
the need for clerical accuracy and the 
technical details which will be devel- 
oped more fully in the advanced 
bookkeeping courses that should be 
taught entirely from the vocational 
viewpoint. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to thet 
questions, THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects ot 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What simple rules of letter writing can 
be used in high school typing classes? 
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\ important Training Within 
A industry program is Job Meth- 
Training. Like Job Instructor 
and Job Relations Train- 
a ten-hour program avail- 


ods 
Training 
ing, it 1s 


able for supervisors in government 
and industry. The course is divided 
into five two-hour sessions. The 
War Manpower Commission of 


which the Training Within Industry 
Service is a branch was made acutely 
aware of the need for specific train- 
ing for supervisors. Obviously, in 
the war emergency, time is not avail- 
able for an elaborate program of 
supervisory instruction. These pro- 
grams are carefully thought through 
attempts to give three important as- 
pects of supervision in as brief a 
time as possible. They are highly 
standardized and worked out in very 
considerable detail. Their objectives 
are limited, but every effort is made 
to impress the supervisor with the 
learning to be achieved. 
Training the Trainers 

The instructors of these programs 
are usually persons with considerable 
supervisory and training background 
in business and industry. Each of 
these trainers is given the course 
after which he spends a full week 
learning to teach the program. His 
practice presentations are critically 
evaluated by the group. Thus, TWI 
attempts to get a high degree of uni- 


formity. In addition, Training 
Within Industry has a group of 


“quality control men” who supervise 
and evaluate the work. 

Every program of this type must 
necessarily be interpreted by human 
beings. Some of the quality control 
men and some of the instructors are 
quite zealous in maintaining the ex- 
act pattern originally established. 
The trainers thus tend to become ac- 
tors who give formal and somewhat 
artificial lessons. Others almost ig- 
nore the pattern and concern them- 
selves only with the basic idea. 
Neither is correct. In order to in- 
sure uniform production so that the 
effectiveness of the program can be 
measured all over the country, it is 
desirable to have the procedure quite 
uniform. Yet, the trainers should 
not be so strait-jacketed that their 
presentation loses its freshness. 
Neither should it become so formal- 
ied that the trainer is not able to 
present the program in terms of his 
own individuality. 


JMT Is Scientific Management 





ON 


Job Methods Training is simply 
an abbreviated course in_ scientific 
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This second article on the “J” 
courses sponsored by Training 
Within Industry deals with the 
program that many consider the 
most profitable, Managers appre- 
ciate it because the results are 
easily measured. Job Methods 
Training has been taken by over 
200,000 supervisors and has re- 
sulted in proved savings of many 
millions of dollars through the 
use of time and effort saving 
procedures. 

The article presents the per- 
sonal point-of-view of the writer. 
It has not been cleared or ap- 
proved in any way by the War 
Manpower Commission’s Training 
Within Industry service, or with 
the Civil Service Commission 
which sponsors the presentation 
of Job Methods Training in gov- 
ernment agencies. 





management. In the program, in- 
stead of going into the basic prin- 
ciples of scientific management in the 
abstract, the supervisors are given a 
brief demonstration of the meaning 
of the basic idea of the program. <A 
simple industrial job is presented as 
it might be undertaken by a person 
who worked out his procedure with- 
out any thought to the saving of time. 
loss of motion, or waste of effort and 
material. Then a spectacular pres- 
entation is given of how this same 
job can be done very much more ef- 
fectively after the job has been stud- 
ied to determine best practice. In 
this way the supervisors are made 
dramatically aware of the meaning 
of effective job methods. After the 
visual demonstration of the meaning 
of job methods has been presented, 
the trainer indicates how the saving 
of time, effort, and material was 
evolved. First, all the details of the 
job are listed exactly as they are per- 
formed in the old procedure. Every 
detail must be included, such as ma- 
terials handled, machine work under- 
taken, and handwork involved. Then 


the supervisor asks the following 
questions of each step: Why is it 
necessary? What is its purpose? 


Where might it best be done? When 
can it be most effectively done? Who 
is best qualified to do it—the worker 
now undertaking the step or some 
other person? How is the best way to 
do it? The supervisors are also asked 
to question the material used. Are 


Teaching Work Simplification 


they the best materials in terms of the 
present shortages? Would any other 
material serve better? Are the equip- 
ment and tools those which are best 
fitted for the job? Would some other 
instruments do the job more ef- 
fectively? Does the layout and 
work place for doing the job result 
in the least possible waste of effort? 
Have problems of safety been care- 
fully checked? Is the best kind of 
housekeeping provided so that the 
job is done neatly and as orderly as 
possible ? 
Improving Methods 

The question “Why” asked in each 
particular step should result in the 
elimination of unnecessary details. 
The number of things that we do in 
our daily life that are completely un- 
necessary for our own happiness or 
for the happiness of the group are 
amazing when we actually check 
them. In our personal life a certain 
amount of wastefulness may be ac- 
ceptable and even desirable. On the 
job such wastefulness is obviously 
inefficient. As a result of our ask- 
ing “Why is each step necessary ?” 
and ‘What are its purposes’” we 
may also find it possible to eliminate 
certain details. 


“Where should it be done?’, 
“When should it be done?” and 
“Who should do it?” result in the 


combining of details or re-arrange- 
ment of our processes so as to get an 
orderly flow of work and save un- 
necessary handling or steps taken. 

‘How is the best way to do the job?” 
results in a simplification of neces 
sary details. 

These simplifications, elimination. 
and rearrangements are made pos 
sible for such things as pre-position 
ing materials and appliances at the 
best places in the proper work area, 
using gravity-feed hoppers and drop- 
delivery chutes, using both hands in- 
stead of letting one hand remain idle, 
and using jigs and fixtures for hold- 
ing work instead of holding it by 
hand. The supervisor is encouraged 
to work out his ideas with others and 
try out the proposed new method in 
complete detail. Finally, the super- 
visor is cautioned that he needs to 
sell his idea to his boss and to the 
other operators concerned with the 
process. He must get final approval 
from all concerned about safety, 
quality, quantity, and cost; then he 
must keep at the saving suggested 
until he actually gets the procedure 
into operation. If he has received 
help from others, he is cautioned to 
give due credit to them. 
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JMT No Speed-Up 


Job Methods Training is not a 
procedure for eliminating workers, 
as such, or for making them work 
harder. . Supervisors are made aware 
of the very acute manpower shortage 
that faces us at present. Therefore, 


they are given thorough assurance 
that no one will be dismissed or 


given a lower grade job because the 
new process has been put into use. 
On the contrary, it should serve as a 
means of giving persons job promo- 
tions because work is done more ef- 
fectively and should result in more 
income for the worker. The super- 
visors are made aware that the Job 
Methods Training is not a means of 
speeding up their work. Mere speed- 
ing up is not an effective procedure 
for saving because it results in more 
accidents, greater fatigue, and _let- 
down on the job by. the workers. 
Actually, Job Methods Training 
should, it is indicated, result in mak- 
ing the work less strenuous. 


Savings Gained by JMT 


To those who have given any at- 
tention to scientific management the 
ideas suggested above are elementary 
The value of this procedure is that it 
takes the essentials of scientific man- 
agement and presents them in such 
form that even the newest and least 
intellectual supervisor can get the 
concepts in ten hours. The savings 
that have resulted are, in some cases, 
spectacular. In the Army’s Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Job Methods Training 
is reported to have saved over a half 


million dollars directly and much 
more indirectly. [Equal savings have 
been reported by many _ industrial 


firms. In other places, however, the 
program has not been as effective. 
This again cannot be attributed to the 
procedure but rather to the inappro- 
priate use of the idea 


Can JMT be Used in Schools? 


The basic idea of Job Methods 
Training can be used in many life 
activities. The school environment 
certainly gives many opportunities 
for applying JMT principles. In 
teaching commercial subjects, par- 
ticularly, the principles can be put 
to constant use. In teaching book- 
keeping, for example, we must con- 
stantly ourselves: What is the 
purpose of the activity? Why are we 
undertaking each particular learn- 
ing? Do we teach it just because it 
is in the book or to use up another 
period, or because we can honestly 
justify the learning in terms of pres- 
ent or ultimate life values? How 
much of the lecturing really “takes” ? 
If most of it does not, let us cut it 
out. How many of the exercises we 


« ~1 
ask 
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give really achieve learning and how 
many are merely busy work? If we 
will evaluate every step in the learn- 
ing process and ask ourselves Why ? 
What? Where? When? Who? and 
How? our teaching will be greatly 
improved. 

Similarly, in shorthand, 
teachers still concentrate on un- 
interesting repetitive exercises. Yes, 
it is true that teachers of shorthand 
methodology have been preaching the 
futility of mere repetitive homework 
and pointing out that we must be 
vigilant to see that homework is of 
real learning value. Yet an inspec- 
tion of the notebooks of pupils of 
these same teachers will often give 
evidence of continued mispractice. 
All of us have the tendency to preach 
that which we ourselves fail to prac- 
tice. Vigilant use of JMT principles 
will help us practice what we preach. 


many 


How many of our disciplinary 
procedures are futile? How often 
do we threaten, and then when our 


threats are exhausted, fail to act? 
How much attendance taking, check- 
ing of papers for unimportant details, 
and classroom visitation is under- 
taken by the school administrator and 
supervisor to no purpose. Often the 
only benefit is that it keeps the super- 
visor busy. 
JMT as a Way of Life 

Every good idea can be carried to 
excess. Anyone who measures every 
activity in terms of its ultimate value 
will become a plague, not only to 
himself but to his friends and neigh- 
bors. Much activity is justified only 
in terms of itself. Much waste ts 
more apparent than real. Some of 
our shorthand experts tell us that we 
can teach stenography in six months. 
Most teachers doubt that this is pos- 
sible under usual conditions. Even 
so, the implication that we should 
drop further training at this level 
not justified because the school train- 
ing still must be adapted to office 
needs. It is not so much a problem 
of saving time and making better use 
of time so that the job needs will be 
met more efficiently. 

When labor again becomes plenti- 
ful, what are we going to do with 
the pupils who “‘finish” shorthand in 
six months? Let them learn Latin 
or send them out on the streets in 
idleness? This question is_ partly 
facetious but also in considerable 
measure throughly justified. Schools 
exist not only for the sake of learn- 
ing, but also for the sake of giving 
pupils activity and, if necessary, even 
to keep them off the streets. 

The American way of life has 
often seemed very wasteful, vet in 
its very wastefulness, it has resulted 


in tremendous savings. Our wil. 
ingness to scrap _ old-fashione 
methods has resulted in the ibility 
of the American people to overcome 
great odds in the war. Nature itsel{ 
achieves its wonderful efficiency by 
seeming wanton waste under many 
conditions. These judgment: ar 
partly a defense of JMT principle 
for ]MT preaches the ruthless clini- 
nation of wasteful practices. It is 
also partly a criticism of JMT in that 
each life activity cannot always be 
measured in terms of its ultimate 
values. 


How Useful is JMT? 


Job Methods Training is an instrv- 
ment to an end and not an end in 
itself. Used with discretion it isa 
raluable aid. Lvery teacher could 
benefit from taking the ten-hour pro- 
gram of Job Methods Training, and, 
if properly applied, his teaching ei- 
ficiency would be measurably in- 
proved. It is sincerely hoped _ that 
every teacher-training program in 
the future will include Job Method; 
Training as such or at least, its es 
sential principles. Teachers need the 
basic ideas of JMT. They also need 
constant refreshing in its basic con- 
cepts. Its ideas are so simple and 
yet so profound that they are often 
overlooked. Therefore, all of uw 
need to be constantly reminded of the 
key questions to all learning —Why! 
What? Where? When? Who? and 
How? 


PPLPPD PPPPIPPO POPP 


TY PING 
QUIa4 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, Nerth Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points, Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 

QUESTIONS 

Should ‘‘week end” be written as one 
word without a hyphen, with a hyphen, 
or as two words? 

2. Is there a rule which students may fol- 
low about hyphenating the directional 
adjectives which form a part of a proper 
name, such as ‘‘northwestern’’? 

3. If one is following the rule that one 
space should separate abbreviations typed 
in capital letters, how sheuld he space 
‘“*Ph.D.”’? 
4. Should the typist write ‘10-day insti 
tute”’ or ‘ten-day institute’’? 

5. At the end of a typed line, should the 
suffix ‘‘-ical’’ be divided ‘‘-i-cal” o 
** sical’? 

Now turn to page 24 for the correc 
answers as given by the majority of ae 
thorities. More questions will appear ™ 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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URING the past few years, many 
D:: ticles have appeared about type- 
writing, the typewriter, the teaching 
of typewriting, and the principles in- 
volved. Many of these articles have 
been found helpful in the classrooms 
of the schools of our country but, 
on the other hand, far too many were 
found to be of the general nature, 
much too abstract to be of much 
functional or practical value to the 
average typewriting teacher. 

There appears to be a general need 
joday for more definite suggestions 
along the teaching line. Instead of 
dealing with the realm of the un- 
known or generalizing with abstract 
thinking, let us return to definite sug- 
gestions for improvements for the 
beginning typewriting students, as 
it is in the beginning class that the 
ypist is either made or lost. 

Just what should we stress in the 
edementary typewriting class? Should 


we stress technique, speed, accuracy : 
Should we work with the students 
individually or as a group’: In other 
words, what is wrong with our pres- 
ent-day teaching of typewriting? 

It is not the writer’s intention to 
be super-critical, but there appears 
from general observation to be far 
too many tired typewriting teach- 
ers. What is meant by a “tired type- 
writing teacher?” It is a teacher 
who sits, and sits—and sits. It is a 
teacher who sits at her desk check- 
ing papers and doing other busy 
work while the students are left alone 
with their books, stumbling onward 
in the search for typewriting skill. 
She simply assigns the lesson, re- 
turns to her work at the desk and 
there she stays. It is for this reason, 
chiefly, that superintendents assign 
such duties as duplicating the school 
paper, getting out bulletins, and the 
thousand and one other tasks asked 
of many typewriting teachers while 
they are teaching typewriting. How 
far would a history class or an 
English class progress if it were con- 
ducted as many of the typewriting 
classes are? The mere fact that the 
students have a mechanical instru- 
ment in front of them is insuffc'ent 
_ for the teacher sitting at her 
desk. 


Class vs. Individual Methods 


There are still a few of the “ol’ 
school” teachers who insist that they 
are teaching by the individual atten- 
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ion method. They are extremely 
conscientious teachers. What they 
are not conscious of, however, is that 
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they are teaching by the individual 
neglect method. Let us say, for ex- 
ample, that we have thirty students 
in a typewriting class. The class is 
of sixty minutes’ duration. By keep- 
ing constantly at it, the teacher is able 
to spend two minutes with each stu- 
dent. The rest of the time the stu- 
dents practice. In other words, the 
student could accomplish as much by 
purchasing a book and a typewriter, 
attending class for two minutes and 
returning home for his practice work. 
No, in most cases, individual atten- 
tion, exclusively, really means indi 





‘‘We must teach correct sitting position in 


the beginning class. 


vidual neglect—the time spent with 
one student must be done so at the 
expense of twenty-nine others. 

On the other hand, some individ- 
ual attention is necessary. Must it 
be a case of either/or in the type- 
writing room? Both group and indi- 
vidual teaching are necessary if the 
student is going to achieve his goal. 


A Group Experiment 


A recent experiment conducted at 
the San Diego Vocational School by 


the writer proved both interesting 


and profitable in that it revealed what 
can be done with the student when 
he or she is given intensive instruc- 
tion. 

The class was composed of twenty- 
five members, but since five of these 
students had received instruction on 
the typewriter previously, they were 
not included in the report. 

The students handed in no papers 
during the entire three weeks of the 
experiment except four speed tests 
on Friday of the third week and a 
theory test covering the work. 


Functional Typewriting— Why Not? 


The first day, the instructor gave 
the students only enough information 
to allow them to start work on the 
machine. This required approxi- 
mately twenty minutes of time and 
included such things as inserting the 
paper by twirling it into the machine, 
positions of the hands on the guide 
keys and the correct carriage return. 
In addition to being told, or given, 
these instructions, the teacher dem- 
onstrated, several times, their cor- 
rectness in the front of the room. 
( The old statement of one picture be- 
ing worth a thousand words is just as 
true in the typewriting room as else- 
where.) The students were also 
given an opportunity to go through 
the inserting exercise several times 
under the direction of the instructor. 

lor the remainder of the hour, ap- 
proximately 35-40 minutes, the stu- 
dents were drilled with lesson No. 1, 
ihe teacher doing the exercise with 
them, pointing out the rough spots 
and calling the carriage returns. By 
using the Dvorak Type-Pacer, the 
students were kept stroking at a pace 
of thirty-words per minute, even 
from the time they struck their first 
key. 

At the end of the hour, the stu- 
dents were given a five-minute inter- 
mission and then given one hour of 
laboratory practice without the Type- 
Pacer. It was here that the students 
were given individual attention. Dur- 
ing this hour, the students were al- 
lowed to write at their own pace. 

On the second day, the students 
drilled with the Type-Pacer, first at 
twenty-five words per minute, then 
at thirty-words per minute on Les- 
son 1; then with the teacher leading 
the way, they went into Lesson 2 for 
the remainder of the hour, the teach- 
er drilling at thirty words per min- 
ute but without the Type-Pacer. 

Since many of the typewriting 
questions are relatively the same year 
after year, the instructor was able to 
answer most of these questions even 
before they occurred. The various 
reach difficulties were discussed and 
demonstrated before the students had 
an opportunity to try them. In this 
wav, they were given no chance to 
stumble into bad stroking habits. This 
routine (twenty-minutes with the 
Type-Pacer on yesterday’s lesson, 
35-40 minutes of presentation of to- 
day’s lesson and one hour of labora- 
tory practice on today’s lesson) was 
followed over a period of fourteen 
lessons. During the fourteen days, 
the students covered the entire key- 
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board, were taught the use of the 
marginal and tabular stops and other 
essential information to permit them 
to start with letter-writing. 


Results 

On Friday of the third week sev- 
enteen of the students, (three had 
dropped) were given five-minute 
work-outs, the term tests being omit- 
ted, as many students get, on the 
mere mention of the word fest, a 
test-phobia, almost uncontrolled. 

The mean for the entire class was 
27 words per minute, the lowest 
score being 14 words per minute and 
the highest being 48. 

The accuracy rating for the class 
varied from 36 words per minute 
with no errors to seventeen words per 
minute with eight errors, the mean 
errors being 2 +. 

During the experiment, the stu- 
dents had one hour of laboratory 
work in which they could type the 
lesson as many times as they wished. 
They checked their own papers. In 
this way, the instructor’s time was 
free to aid in individual technique 
development and aid in correct strok- 
ing attainment. 

The mere fact that the students 
handed in no papers during the ex- 
periment was severely criticised by a 
few. The instructor had every op- 
portunity to study the power and 
firmness of stroke during the labora- 
tory period, however. 

As to the definition of stroke, it is 
not the writer’s intention to indulge 
in the many controversies on this 
point. The definition of it may vary 
—the claw stroke or catspaw, stac- 
cato, pulling the fingers away at the 
instant of striking (red hot keys 
idea), and etc. It must be absolutely 
assured that the student is not 
punching the keys. They must be 
tapped backward and not forward. 


Position at the Machine 


Another thing that we must do in 
the beginning class is to teach cor- 
rect sitting position. The typist 
spends long hours in his chair each 
day. He must be in a relaxed po- 
sition or he quickly becomes over- 
tired. Some teachers suggest that 
the typist should lean slightly for- 
ward. This may be true for short 
speed workouts, but it is unnatural 
and exhausting. Sit up straight; 
feet flat on the floor, resting the back 
against the chair. If the student 
wants to sit on his coat for a cushion 
effect, let him do so. Be functional. 
Get typewriting comfort and with it 
will come mental ease and accuracy. 

Another controversial issue is, 
“Should the typist sit with his or her 
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body directly in front of the type- 
writer; in front of the “L” key or 
where?’ This can be answered by 
stating that the typewriter should be 
placed in front of the typist so that 
the typist is in an easy and comfort- 
able position, be it in front of the 
“L” key or otherwise. Normally, it 
would seem that having the arms 
slightly forward and not directly at 
one’s side would be advantageous to 
the typist. 

Just how long should the begin- 
ning typist be kept at his work with- 
out a “break”? 

A forty- to fifty-minute sustained 
typing period can be maintained by 
the experienced typist without undue 
strain. It may be recognized, how- 
ever, that short breaks are necessary 
in the beginning work or production 
efficiency will be impaired. If the 
typist shows a tendency to lose his 
ability temporarily to concentrate on 
the material at hand, or shows by 
action his aggravated mental state of 
mind, he might well be given some 
other assignment, i.e., reading ma- 
terial pertaining to the subject and 
removed from ‘factual machine oper- 
ation until he recovers his control. 

The disturbed mental balance in- 
duces carelessness with its resulting 
errors. These have a tendency to 
increase. Unless an effort is made 
to break the chain the typist’s effort is 
worthless. Such things as four hours 
of continuous typing are also detri- 
mental to the learning typist. The 
students, through fatigue, will undo 
during the last two hours the con- 
structive skills they have developed 
during the first two. Each student 
should leave the typéwriting room 
still wanting to type. In this way he 
or she is typing correctly during his 
or her entire stay in the room and 
does not become careless or even 
“sloppy” with the stroking. 

Accuracy vs. Speed 

During the last few years, there 
have been many heated arguments as 
to which is more important for the 
beginning typist, accuracy or speed. 
We shall all admit that the finished 
typist must have both. It is the 
writer’s opinion that where correct 
technique is taught and emphasized 
from the beginning that both will de- 
velop. The mere mention of speed 
or accuracy should be removed from 
the typewriting room. Most certainly 
the absolute accuracy from the very 
beginning has disappeared. On the 
other hand, it is unwise to swing the 
pendulum to the extreme in the op- 
posite direction and permit the stu- 
dents to type at fifty or sixty words 
per minute with errors occurring on 
every word. It is disturbing to the 


student to hear the teacher say. “No 
papers will be accepted with mon 
than one error,” or two or three er. 
rors, as the case may be. 

It must be kept in mind, t al 
times, that students are not going to 
make errors intentionally. The mer 
fact that we throw up a hurcle oj 
“vou can make but two errors,” doe 
not keep the student from making 
more than two errors. The two- 
error hurdle, many times, causes thi 
students to let up on the concentra- 
tion and thus forces more errors. 

The wise typewriting teacher wil 
encourage the student to retype pa- 
pers that do not measure up to the 
standard set by both the student and 
the teacher. It may be that two er- 
rors will be a very inaccurate paper 
to Mary Jones, and an extremely ae- 
curate paper to Henry Brown. 

One can hardly visualize Dean 
Cromwell, one of America’s greatest 
track coaches, sitting back and telling 
his high jumping student, “Bill, you 
can’t go to the shower until you have 
cleared six feet.” That is what man) 
of our typewriting instructors are 
still doing in terms of errors. 

It has been found that where cor- 
rect technique is stressed from. the 
beginning that the students are equal- 
ly as accurate as well as five to ten 
words per minute faster. 


Planning 
" Another step in the right direction 
of teaching is lesson planning. Full 
90 per cent of the teachers of type- 
writing in the country do no lesson 
planning whatsoever. 

“But,” you say, “the teaching oi 
typewriting requires no lesson plar- 
ning.” Yes, indeed, it does. The 
mere fact that the author of the type 
writing book has laid out the work 
in terms of projects or lessons 1s 
only a starting point. It simply 1s 
a point of departure—it cannot adi 
life to a typewriting class. Lesson 
planning is not only important from 
point of coverage, but it also adds to 
the confidence of the students in the 
teacher. Perhaps we might even 
say, “Know your work and the stu 
dents shall be free.” 

The above-mentioned suggestions 
are only a few of many which should 
be made. More of these suggestions 
should come from the college and 
university training schools where the 
future typewriting teachers are 
“born.” 

Until more suggestions are made 
and taken to heart, the typewriting 
rooms of the country will still be the 
easiest room in which the teacher 
may exist and the hardest room 1 
which the teacher may teach, should 
he or she wish to do either. 
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Personal Financial 


ERSONAL record-keeping may 

be useful to people as varied as 
the proverbial “Rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief.” Maybe the rich 
man can pay his bills more easily 
than the poor man, and he does not 
have to count pennies as carefully, 
but he does have more dollars to 
count. It is usually agreed that dol- 
lars are important. In fact, wealthy 
persons keep records more than do 
their poorer neighbors. Careful at- 
tention to financial affairs is not a 
sign of either poverty or miserliness. 
It is rather an aid in preserving and 
increasing wealth and in using that 
wealth more effectively. Inadequate 
financial records cause many _ busi- 
ness failures and bankruptcies. In 
the same way, the lack of financial 
records causes personal and family 
failures, 

It is a common experience to start 
keeping personal financial records, 
only to become discouraged by the 
seemingly exacting nature of the 
task. Too often, then, the result is 
to abandon all efforts as hopeless. 
This kind of experience arises from 
a misunderstanding about the pro- 
cedure to be used. Personal record- 
keeping does not have to be an all- 
or-nothing matter. Half way meas- 
ures are proper. Go just as far as 
it is convenient to go. Detailed rec- 
ords may be more useful, but partial 
records are useful as far as they go. 


Plans 
Here are, in order of increasing 
difficulty, three suggested record- 
keeping plans from which to choose: 


Plan 1. Memoranda for income tax 
returns. 

Plan 2. Budget for large payments. 
Plan 3. Detailed budget. 


If plans 2 or 3 seem too trouble- 
some, change to a simpler plan. To 
change does not mean that you are a 
failure. It means only that another 
plan is more satisfactory. If plans 
| or 2 appear to be inadequate, try a 
more dificult one. Records can be 
used as much or as little as desired. 

For even the detailed budget a 
Previous knowledge of bookkeeping 
is not required. In business, many 
bookkeepers learn while on the job. 
The following instructions contain 
all that one has to know about book- 
keeping to become skillful in per- 
sonal record-keeping. Learn by put- 
ling into operation one of the sug- 
gested plans. 
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Editor’s Note: Personal record- 
keeping should not be a chore, 
according to Mr. Walter. In this 
article, he presents his ideas on 
simple but effective handling of 
personal records, 





Procedures 


Steps to follow in keeping records 
of cash payments and receipts: 


1. Choose column headings and enter 
them in the record-book. 

2. Record cash payments and receipts 
during the month. 

3. At the end of the month add the 
columns and prove additions by cross 
footing. 

4. Count the cash in pocket and in 
bank checking account. 

5. Compare the amount of cash on 
hand with the book balance of cash. 
6. Examine all records for possible 
omissions of desired entries and make 
corrections. 





important’’ 


"Do viens: ane 

A complete explanation of each of 
these steps will now be given. 

Step 1. Obtain a blank book ruled 
with vertical columns. Stationery 
stores handle personal record-books, 
although it may be necessary to cross 
out some of the printed headings 
and write better ones above them. 
A book which opens with two pages 
containing twenty to twenty-five 
columns should be adequate. It is 
a little more trouble, but, if not able 
to make a satisfactory purchase, draw 
the vertical lines with pen and ruler 
on the pages of a large notebook. 

From the following list of sug- 
gested items select the ones which 
are important in your affairs: 


Records 


Food 

Clothing (Possibly separate allow- 
ances for each member of family) 
Rent 

Medical Expenses 
Furniture ; 
Household Supplies 
Automobile 

Recreation 

Gifts 

Fuel 

Personal Advancement 
Children’s Expenses 
Travel 
Transportation to Work 
Electricity 

Gas 

Water 

Telephone 
Life Insurance Premiums 
Savings and Debts 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

This is not meant to be a complete 
list. Add other items or omit some 
of these according to your circum- 
stances. In that way the record- 
book can be adapted to either a single 
person or a family, a laborer or a 
professional man. 

A student who keeps records may 
use items such as these: 

Tuition 

Room Rent 
Laundry 

Meals 

Clothing 

30oks and Supplies 
Recreation 

Gifts 

Car Fare to School 
Travel 

Fraternity 
Miscellaneous 

Arrange the column headings so 
that the most used columns are not 
next to each other. This reduces the 
chance of getting entries in the 
wrong column. It also allows more 
room for explanations. 

If there are too many items for 
the number of columns available, 
then there are too many items tor 
convenient handling. Eliminate the 
least important ones. For example, 
Furniture may be combined with 
Household Supplies. Others can go 
into Miscellaneous. Abbreviate the 
headings when entering them in the 
book. 

Step 2. If the twelve months’ rec- 
ords begin on January 1 and end 
December 31, the period is called a 
calendar year. If they begin and 
end at other times, it may be spoken 
of as a budget year. The year 
which is adopted is a matter of 1n- 
dividual preference. When it is 
planned to make a beginning at rec- 
ord-keeping, do not wait until Janu- 
ary 1 to start, if waiting involves a 
long delay. 
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Corrections 
Use pencil, not ink, for all en- 
tries. If mistakes are discovered 


before columns are totalled and cash 
is counted at the end of the month, 
correct the mistakes by erasing with 
a clean eraser. However, if adjust- 
ments are made afterwards, they 
should appear as either additions or 
subtractions - affecting the same item 
during a later month. Show a sub- 
traction by encircling the amount to 
be subtracted. This applies to tran- 
sactions such as refunds received for 
goods returned to a store. 

Write in explanations for large 
payments or for entries that affect 
income tax returns. Keep all explan- 
ations down to a word or two. De- 
pend on invoices, statements, or re- 
ceipts for details. 

Use an explanation column for ex- 
planations when it is convenient to 
do so. This preserves a neat ap- 
pearance and contributes to greater 
accuracy in addition of columns. An 
occasional explanation may be writ- 
ten beside the amount and not in the 
explanation column. 


Problems 


Many persons attempting to keep 
personal records think that the only 
right way to do it is to record every 
cent. Failing in this, as might be ex- 
pected, they often mistakenly stop 
keeping records because to “do it 
right” seems almost an impossibility 
or at least not worth the trouble. 
The mistake is in thinking that every 
cent must be recorded. One does 
not even have to record every dol- 
lar spent to be successful with 
record-keeping, assuming he is 
prosperous enough to overlook what 
happens to some of his dollars. All 
payments that are not recorded are 
finally lumped together in one sum 
called Cash Short. This amount is 
computed at the end of the month. 
How much will appear in Cash 
Short depends upon the individual 
concerned, but it is better to record 
some of the payments than none at 
all. 

Another apparent difficultv in get- 
ting the record-keeping system to 
work is in the problem of family co- 
operation. If other members of the 
family do not cooperate, the person 
holding the purse strings can keep all 
of the records without their help. In 
that case he pays the largest bills 
himself and turns over to the others 
allowances for household expenses 
and personal spending money. The 
allowances are recorded when given 
out. No further record is kept of 
how and when the money is finally 
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spent. One or more column head- 
ings should be used to cover these 
allowances, and there is a sound 
basis for a record-keeping system. 

Also, where cooperation is pos- 
sible, allowances are often prefer- 
able. However, with a small or 
a-highly cooperative family, it may 
be more desirable to have a com- 
mon fund, entries being made by 
each person as he spends. In fact, 
a spirit of understanding and mutual 
helpfulness regarding family finan- 
cial problems is encouraged by such 
working together. 

Keep the record-book in a con- 
venient place. Each member of the 
family who is to make entries should 
enter the amounts of his important 
payments every day. Husband and 
wife, or either of the two, will usu- 
ally make the entries. Older chil- 
dren may take pride in helping with 
family bookkeeping to the extent of 
their ability. When successful, the 
child gets good training. If he de- 
lays, the parent should make the en- 
try rather than wait until the next 
day or create a scene over the matter. 


Errors and Omissions 


Step 3. Personal record-keeping 
does not require the ability of a math- 
ematical wizard. Adding and sub- 
tracting correctly is necessary, how- 


of the greatest difficulties arises from 
poorly - written figures. Look for 
sevens that might be taken for ones, 
threes for fives, etc. Make doubtful 
figures clear before checking the ad- 
dition. An error can always be 
found, and careful checking leads to 
a satisfactory proof of addition. If 
it seems that this is not true, you are 
probably too tired at the moment to 
be efficient. Put the work aside un- 
til another day. Perhaps the inis- 
take can then be found more easily, 

Step 4. On the last day of the 
month count the cash on hand and 
make a record of the total amount. 
This includes money in pocket and 

1 the bank checking account. 

For families that do not keep the 
money of each member separate from 
that of the others, the count will cover 
what is held by all together. If two or 
more checking accounts are main- 
tained among them, include the bal- 
ance of each as shown by the check 
book stubs. Money previously en- 
tered in the record of cash expendi- 
tures as an allowance to any member 
of the family will be excluded from 
this count. In short, each person 
whose payments are recorded from 
day to day will also record how much 
cash he has at the end of the month, 

Step 5. The computation shown 
below is made after counting the cash 
at the end of the month and sum- 


COMPUTATION OF CASH SPENT AND UNACCOUNTED FOR 








Beginning of Month Cash Bal. ...... 
+ Receipts for Month 

— Month’s Recorded Payments 
Book Balance 


oe Wife 


.. — lotal Cash ...... = 


Cash Count 


I {usband 


Checkbook 


Cash Short 








ever. . Without accuracy, totals 
would be worthless. A smart way 
to improve in arithmetic is to prac- 
tice computations as the occasion 
arises in record-keeping. 

To know whether additions are 
correct, add both vertically and hori- 
zontally. If the same final answer 
is reached both ways, there is a 
reasonable certainty that it is the right 
answer. The idea is represented by 
the following simplified illustration : 


18.50 30.00 3.00 10.40 | 61.90 
20.31 60.00 2.50 .60 | 83.41 
5.80 2.69 3.00 5.00 | 16.49 
6.00 4.80 75 2.00 13.55 
50.61 97.49 9.25 18.00 175.35 


Looking for an error in addition 
sometimes calls for persistence. One 


Cash on hand at the time of counting 


ming up the month’s payments and 
receipts. 
Cash Short 

Cash Short is an additional pay- 
ment item. It is a special kind of 
miscellaneous classification, being the 
sum of all payments not recorded 
during the month. 

It is also possible that Cash Short 
has been reduced by failure to record 
one or more receipts or that it has 
been affected by clerical errors. How- 
ever, it generally represents unre- 
corded payments. 

[f the last day of the month passes 
without the cash having been count- 
ed, either of two things may be done. 
First, the summary may be made a 
day or two later, with the supple 
mentary computation shown below. 


-++ Payments made since the end of the month 


— Receipts collected since the end of the month .............. 


Cash on hand as of the end of the month 


(This article continued on page 24) 
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Some Broader Aspects of Economic Geography 


4 \MMERCIAL high school edu- 
cators as public servants should 
insure more than technicaliy trained 
graduates. The technical training of 
future citizens of the business world 
should be built on a pyramid of so- 
cial-business subjects. World War 
II has brought into the foreground 
the necessity for broader vision in 
order to establish peace in the world 
and peace on the homefront. Democ- 
racy and international cooperation 
are based upon the breadth of knowl- 
edge of the mass of people. 
Improved transportation and com- 
munication have progressively tied 
the countries of the world into posi- 
tions of increased interdependence 
and interrelation. The future citizen 


of the business world must know 
more about the world in which he 
lives—its peoples, its commercial 


products, its physical, geographic and 
economic factors. 

Economic geography is rich in pos- 
sibilities as a broadening influence 
and as a social-business subject. The 
modern textbooks and supplementary 
materials bring out the wider rela- 
tionships and show the economic, 
geographic, and social interdepend- 
ence of different sections of our 
country and of our country with 
other parts of the world. 

The United States government is 
taking an increased part in world 
affairs and in the control of domes- 
tic economic affairs. If democracy 
is to persist, such a role must be 
based upon intelligent and informed 
citizens. The thinking through of 
large and difficult issues is an increas- 
ing burden on each individual. We, 
as commercial educators, can do our 
part in the training for this citizen- 
ship by teaching well such subjects as 
economic geography. 


The Teacher 


Much of the effectiveness of eco- 
nomic geography as a subject is based 
on the teacher. He should have a 
good background in the social sci- 
ences as well as in commercial sub- 
jects. He should be a person well 
informed in current affairs and must 
understand the larger issues involved 
in commercial relationships both 
within and without the United States. 

Factual knowledge of different sec- 
tions of the country and of the world 
by itself is not sufficient. Purely 
factual knowledge has been over- 
stressed in the past, to the neglect of 
the broader relationships. This does 
not mean, however, that factual 
knowledge is not basic to comprehen- 
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by Donald C. Fuller 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


sion of a subject. It is. Thinking 
cannot take place in a vacuum. 
Thinking must be based on relevant 


tacts. 
The Subject Matter 

The subject of economic geog- 
raphy should start with a view of the 
whole, or a world view showing the 
effect of differing environments on 
man, machine civilization contrasted 
with hand labor, the smallness of the 
world, regional specialization, inter- 
dependence of peoples and regions. 





‘Improved transportation and communica- 

tion have progressively tied the countries 

of the world into positions of increased 
interdependence and interrelation.” 


Units on providing food tor the na- 
tion, supplying the nation’s indus- 
trial needs, North and South Amer- 
ican interdependence, industrial and 
agricultural Europe, Soviet Russia’s 
development, the Orient, Africa, and 
Australasia are all important in the 
study with each unit stressing the in- 
terrelations of all parts of the world. 


Pupil Participation 


In order to insure the maximum 
value of economic geography, there 
must be active pupil participation. 
The opinions of the pupils should be 
the starting point in effective teach- 
ing. If this factor is neglected, the 
work is extraneous rather than real 
and vital to the pupil’s thinking. The 


socialized recitation when properly 
guided by the teacher is particularly 
helpful in developing student opin- 
ions, attitudes, and knowledge. 

Units should center around stimu- 
lating problems for the student to 
work out. The workshop type of 
learning can be used very effectively 
here. In the workshop there should 
be a number of texts and books for 
reference with much supplementary 
materials for display and reference. 
Maps and statistics should be readily 
available. 

While commercial educators 
should emphasize the economic fac- 
tor of geography, the social angle is 
also extremely important and_ the 
two—economic and social—should be 
integrated. There should not be a 
philosophy of business separate from 
a philosophy of society. Unfortu- 
nately, some social reformers and 
some businessmen hold diametrically 
opposing viewpoints. As shown by 
the writings of Eric Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and others, the aims 
of business and society can coincide. 
For the commercial teacher to take 
a departmentalized attitude and say 
that social aims should be the func- 
tion of the social science department, 
not the commercial department, is a 
denial that all education where pos- 
sible should be headed for common 
aims and objectives. 

There are many social science ma- 
terials that should be borrowed and 
used by the teacher of economic 
geography. For instance, social sci- 
ence leaders have developed consider- 
able material of value on Pan-Amer- 
ican commercial relations to promote 
better understanding on the part of 
pupils with our Central and South 
American neighbors. 

The teaching of Economic Geog- 
raphy should be kept up-to-date. 
This is the advantage of using ex- 
tensively supplementary material and 
current news items which may be 
added to constantly. As a result of 
the dynamic changes of World War 
IT not only have boundary lines been 
altered, but trade relations will be in 
a state of flux for a considerable 
period of time until equilibrium is 
once more established. Russia, China, 
India, as well as some of the newer 
nations of the world, may be ex- 
pected to develop their resources 
rather rapidly. Economic geography 
is a dynamic changing subject in 
keeping with the way man exploits, 
invents, and constantly modifies his 
environment. 
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Teaching Business Writing by University Extension 


by William H. Butterfield 


President of American Business Writing Association 


and 


Chairman of Department of Business Communication 


HE post-war era is sure to bring 

an increased demand for many 
types of business and professional 
training, including instruction in 
business correspondence and report 
writing. Not only will peak enroll- 
ments of colleges and universities as- 
sure increased numbers of under- 
graduates who take courses in busi- 
ness writing, but the demand among 
business and professional men will 
doubtless resume the consistent year- 
to-year increase so noticeable during 
the decade before the war. 

This latter development, in particu- 
lar, will provide a splendid oppor- 
tunity for departments of 
business English or busi- 
ness communication to 
combine their resources 
with the facilities of uni- 
versity extension divisions. 
Many business men and 
women who feel the need 
of more adequate training 
in commercial correspond- 
ence and report writing are 
quite willing to devote their 
extra hours to its study in 
order to improve their of- 
fice efficiency, but only 
those who live in college 
communities can possibly 
enroll in residence courses. 
Even among the small per- 
centage of these persons 
who are near a college or university, 
only a few can arrange to be away 
from their offices during business 
hours. 


Study by Correspondence 


So it becomes obvious that the one 
practical way to serve business and 
professional personnel is through the 
medium of college or university ex- 
tension. Correspondence - study 
courses in business writing can be 
made available to persons throughout 
the nation. Not only will such courses 
serve men and women who lack the 
freedom to come to a college campus, 
but they will also provide an incen- 
tive for young persons who have 
dropped out of college because of 
lack of funds with which to continue. 
Through extension courses in busi- 
ness writing, these young men and 
women can increase their value to 
their employers, and at the same time 
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“Quite willing to devote their extra hours 


The University of Oklahoma, Norman 


earn college credit which will bring 
them a step closer to their goal of 
graduation. 

The idea of bringing education to 
those who are unable to study in resi- 
dence, of course, is by no means new. 
For many years a considerable num- 
ber of institutions, mainly state uni- 
versities, have maintained extension 
facilities for those who, for physical 
or financial reasons, could not come 
to the campus to attend classes. Such 
institutions as Indiana University, 
the University of Nebraska, and the 
University of Iowa have pioneered 
in university extension work, blazing 





a trail to the homes and offices of 
countless persons who lacked the time 
or money to go to college, but who 
nevertheless had the determination to 
get an education. Today these in- 
stitutions and other leaders in uni- 
versity extension are adding con- 
stantly to their services through the 
broadening of their aims and the ex- 
pansion of their facilities. 


Armed Forces Institute 


Though university extension had 
proved its right to full status in the 
program of higher education long be- 
fore the present war, there were some 
skeptics who did not realize this fact 
until the Armed Forces Institute fur- 
ther demonstrated the practical value 
of extension education. Working 
hand in hand with the extension di- 
visions of more than eighty American 
colleges and universities, the Armed 
Forces Institute has made corres- 


to a study of commer- 
cial correspondence and report writing in order to improve their 
office efficiency.”’ 


pondence-study courses available to 
service men and women all over the 
world. 

Today university extension pro- 
vides a splendid avenue to the ex- 
pansion of college training in busi- 
ness writing. In fact, it is my firm 
belief that the future holds no greater 
opportunity for the development of 
this field than that offered by uni- 
versity extension. No group of col- 
lege and university officials within 
my own experience have shown 
themselves to be more co-operative 
or more forward-looking than those 
who direct the activities of extension 
education. They are prac- 
tical college administrators, 
interested in well-conceived 
plans for achieving practi- 
cal results. Through their 
cooperation and assistance, 
instruction in business writ- 
ing can be brought to thou- 
sands by means of corre- 
spondence-study courses. 


Off-campus Centers 

The use of off-campus 
extension centers for actual 
classroom training provides 
an opportunity to bring 
business-writing courses di- 
rectly to sizable groups of 
business and_ professional 
persons in the larger cities. 
No potential field of activity consti- 
tutes a greater challenge to college 
teachers of business writing who 
wish to increase the scope and value 
of their instruction. 

Full utilization of university exten- 
sion facilities, then, will add tremen- 
dously to the effectiveness of post- 
war instructional programs in busi- 
ness writing. But the time to plan 
and organize this phase of post-war 
business education is now. Up-to-the- 
minute extension courses in commer- 
cial correspondence and report writ- 
ing should be ready when the war 
ends. Those of us who believe whole- 
heartedly in the value of instruction 
in business writing can take no step 
more constructive than full co-opera- 
tion with university extension—a 
branch of education based upon 
reality and dedicated to service. 
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Here's How— 


to get inexpensive teaching aids 


by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


The following list of inexpensive 
publications of professional interest 
to teachers, coordinators, and super- 
visors of business education is con- 
tinued from the February, 1945 issue 

The Journal. A dagger follow- 
ing the stated annual subscription 
price of a periodical indicates that, 
for at least the time being, compli- 
mentary sample copies may be re- 
quested by teachers and others ac- 
tively engaged in the training of 
business workers. Requests for com- 
plimentary samples of periodicals 
should be made on official letterheads 
of schools or other business training 
agencies, 
ABIVA Bulletin. Monthly except June, 

July, and August. The American Busi- 

ness Writing Association. Address C. 

R. Anderson, 304 Commerce Building, 

Urbana, Illinois. $2.+ 
Accounting Review. January, April, July, 

and October. American Accounting As- 


sociation. Address Professor A. C. Lit- 
tleton, Commerce Building, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Advertiser's Digest. Monthly. Publish- 


ers Digest, 510 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. $3.+ 


American Business. Monthly. Dartnell 
Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Av- 
enue, Chicago, Illinois. $3. 


American Business Education Digest. 
March, May, October, and December. 
Joint publication of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association. 
Membership fee ($2) in either associa- 
tion includes subscription to the “Digest” 
and a copy of the annual joint year- 
book of the two associations. 

American Business Education Yearbook. 
Published annually as a joint service of 
the National Business Teachers Associ- 
ation and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association; distributed to all 
members of each association. For sale 
at $2.50 by New York University Book- 
store, 239 Greene Street, New York. 

American Vocational Journal. Monthly 
except July and August. American 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. $2. 

Balance Sheet. Monthly except June, July, 
and August. South-Western Publishing 
Company, 201 West Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Free. 

Ball State Commerce Journal. November, 
February, and May. Department of 
Business Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 50c.+ 

Beacons on Business Education. Semi- 
annually. Department of Business Edu- 

cation, Teachers College of Connecticut, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 50c.7 
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Journal of Accountancy. Monthly. 


Journal of Business Education. 


Business Education Index. (Sponsored by 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity.) Published 
annually by The Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
IN; Ys Ol. 

Business Education Outlook. Address Dr. 
James B. Palmer, Ginn and Company, 
Box N, Back Bay Station, Boston, 
Mass. Free. 

Business Education World. Monthly ex- 
cept July and August. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ay 

New York, N. Y. $2. 


enue, 
Business School Executive. Quarterly. 
National Council of Business Schools, 
839 Seventeenth N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. : 

Business Week. Weekly. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. $5.7 

‘ommercial Education. October, Decem- 
ber, March, and May. Department of 
Commercial Education, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis. Free. 

Education Service. Monthly 
except June, July, and August. Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. $1.7 

‘onsumer News Digest. Semimonthly. 
Consumer News Digest, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Free. 

‘riticism, Suggestion, and Advice. Weekly. 
Address Charles E. Bellatty, 685 Com- 

monwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Free. 

Dictaphone Educational Forum. Educa- 
tional Division, Dictaphone Corporation, 
Graybar Building, New York. Free. 

Domestic Commerce. Monthly. U. S. 
Department of Commerce. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. $1. 

Economic Geography. January, April, 
July, and October. Address Dr. Wal- 
lace W. Atwood, Clark University, 44 
Portland Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. $5.7 
Ediphone Educator. Department of Edu- 
cational Training, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. Free. 

Forbes. Semimonthly. B.C. 
Publishing Company, Inc., 120 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. #4. 
Gregg News Letter. Monthly except July 
and August. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Free. 

Gregg Writer. Monthly except July and 
August. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Ni YY. SLT 


~ 


‘onsumer 


~ 


~ 


~ 


Forbes 
Fifth 


Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, 13 East 
41st Street, New York, N. Y 

Monthly 
except July and August. Official publi- 
cation of The National Council for Bus- 
iness Education. Published by the Treth- 
away Publishing Company, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Journal of Retailing. 


Regular subscription price, $2; special 
price to members of associations affili- 
ated with the National Council, $1.50. 
February, April, 


October, and December. School of Re- 


tailing, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. $1. 
Keeping Posted. Monthly except July 


and August. Association of Chairmen 
of Accounting and Law Departments in 
New York City High Schools. Address 
Dr. I. D. Satlow, Bushwick High School, 


400 Irving Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Free. 
Modern Business Education. November, 
January, March, and May. The South- 


ern Business Education Association. Ad- 
dress A. !. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. $1.+ 
Nation’s Business. Monthly. Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 4 
National Business Education Quarterly. 
October, December, March, and May. 
Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
DeC. SEF 

National Shorthand Reporter. Monthly 
except August and September. National 


Shorthand Reporters Association, 150 
Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. $3. 
NOMA Forum. Bimonthly from October 
through June. National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Regular subscription price, $5; special 

price to business teachers, $2.50. 


Office. Monthly. Office Publications 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. $1.50.f 

Office Appliances. Monthly. The Office 


Appliance Company, 600 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 

Office Economist. Quarterly. Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Free. 

Personnel. Bimonthly. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. $3. 

Postings. Division of Instruction and 


Commercial Education Sec- 
Angeles, 


Curriculum, 
tion, City School District, Los 
Calif. Free. 
Printer’s Ink. 
Publishing 
42nd Street, 


Weekly. Printer’s Ink 
Company, Inc., 205 East 
New York, N. Y. $4.7 
Review of Business Education. Depart- 

ment of Business Education, Oklahoma 

A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Free. 


Rowe Budget. Monthly, October through 


May. The H. M. Rowe Company, 624 
North Gilmor Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Free. 


Sales Management. Semimonthly. Sales 
Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. $5. 

Survey of Current Business. Monthly. 
U. S. Department of Commerce. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, C. $i75. 

Monthly. Systems Division, 

Rand Inc., 465 Washington 
Street, Buffalo, New York. Free. 

Tide. Semimonthly. The Tide Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. #4.7 

Tri-State Business Educator. Semian- 
nually. Tri-State Commercial Educa- 
tion Association. Address the Mayer 
Press, 235 Collins Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. $1. 


Systems. 
Remington 
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COLLEGE TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 12) 


tions, and definitely encourage the 
participation of all students in those 
of his interests and talents. 

3. A proper balance between broad 
general education courses and special- 
ized courses is desired, the type of 
position for which the individual is 
being trained being most significant. 
A closer relationship and more ef- 
fective cooperation between business 
and education is necessary in achiev- 
ing this balanced program. 

4. A considerable difference of 
opinion exists as to the importance 
of high marks. This leads us to ask 
whether or not grades are over- 
emphasized by higher institutions. 


5. The fact that personality seems 
to be such an important factor in se- 
lection and in later success in busi- 
ness and industry suggests a number 


of interesting questions. Can or 
should higher institutions attack 


more directly the problem of person- 
ality development? Is it merely a 
by-product of four years of campus 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORDS in 
(Continued from page 20) 


Second, if the procedure just de- 
scribed is inconvenient, the matter 
may be left until the end of the next 
month. At that time two months’ 
totals will be used for the amounts 
of recorded payments and recorded 
receipts. The beginning cash_bal- 
ance will be the balance at the begin- 
ning of the two month period. The 
same thing may be done for a three- 
month period, although such long 
delays are not desirable. 

Step 6. As soon as the amount 
of Cash Short is determined, notice 
whether it is a large or small amount. 
An unusually large amount suggests 
that one or more large payments has 
not been recorded, or that an error 
has been made in the computations. 
It is an easy matter to examine check 
book stubs and bills paid in an effort 
to locate any omission of an entry. 
A brief family discussion may serve 
to recall a payment not recorded. Er- 
rors in computations nearly always 
show up in the proof discussed in 
Step 3. Anything wrong ought to 
be corrected immediately. This may 
involve corrections of totals as well 
as the computation of Cash Short. 

Sometimes mistakes are found only 
after several months’ delay. When 
that happens the cash balance at the 
beginning of the current month can 
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SPEED TEST 
I wrote a splendid test to-day. 
My fingers simply flew 
At sixty-word-a-minute rate 


“5 > 0 pica : That thrilled me through and through 
life? Should those activities which ie 


tend to develop personality be merely 
tolerated, definitely encouraged, or 
carefully planned for the benefit of 
all students? What can be done by 
business and industry to bring about 
a further development of personality 
by persons already employed? 

6. This study suggests that it 
would be desirable if business and 
industry would determine to what 
extent these various employability 
factors really have a positive rela- 
tionship to success on the job. For 
example, it would be helpful to know 
whether or not college graduates who 
participated in campus activities, or 
those who held part-time jobs, make 
better than average progress aftet 
employment. 

7. The development of a sound, 
functioning program of vocational 
guidance and placement is impera- 
tive if the needs of business and in- 
dustry for trained personnel are to 
be adequately met by higher institu- 
tions. 


But when the teacher checked my work, 
(The snoopy old detective!) 
She noticed capitals askew. 
(The shift key is defective.) 


That took me down to fifty-four. 
And then the indentation— 

The girl the hour before had set 
It wrong—such aggravation ! 


So I was cut to fifty-two. 
Besides, O hapless fate! 

Two lines had sixty characters, 
And that made forty-eight! 


My speed is so exceptional 

That “fiend” appeared for “friend.” 
(The darn machine is set too slow, 
So letters stick or blend.) 


And when the test came back to m«¢ 
Ablaze with teacher’s tricks, 
My rate per minute was a wow 
\ tidy twenty-six! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
Simpson College, 
Indianola, Lowa 
© 


HOW MANY STUDENTS USE 
THE TYPEWRITER? 

A recent survey made by the secretarial 
department of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, produced certain interesting data 
with respect to students’ ability to type and 
the extent to which they use the typewriter 
preparing their written assignments. 
The following statistics were reported in 
Stephens Life, the student newspaper: 

Seventy-eight per cent of the girls re- 
sponding to the questionnaire said they 
were able to type. 

Fifty-nine per cent of these girls have 
had one or more years of typing. 

Ninety-three per cent of them can type 
thirty words a minute or faster. 

Thirty-five per cent of the students type 
their own term papers and reports. 

Forty-five per cent said they didn’t type 
their papers because they didn’t have ac- 
cess to a typewriter. 

Sixty per cent think the ability to type 
helps them in their school work. 


be checked, or changed if necessary, 
and nothing more has to be done. In 
some cases records may stand, un- 
corrected after a mistake is discov- 
ered. It is probably too small an 
error to bother correcting. It is more 
important to use one’s time looking 
to the future. Having found the 
mistake means that you are fore- 
warned against another similar one. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 16 


1. The dictionaries do not agree on the spelling of this word. Webster’s New Inter- 
national (Unabridged, 1944) states that the noun is written as two separate words 
and that the adjective is hyphenated. Both the Winston and Thorndike dictionaries 
write the noun solid without a hyphen. The Funk-Wagnalls dictionary states that the 
noun is hyphenated. Current usage is just as confusing. The New York Times 
hyphenates the noun, and Time writes it solid. 


2. No. As long as we write ‘“‘Northwestern University,’’ but ‘‘South-Western Publishing 
Company”’ and ‘North Western Railroad,’ the only admonition which the transcription 
teacher can give her students is that they must be alert to the usage of the organization 
addressed. (And some people think that there is nothing to this business of teaching 
stenography! ) 

3. According to Wanous and Whitmore’s Shorthand Transcription Studies, “lf the 
abbreviation is not all in capitals, no space follows the period or periods within the 
abbreviation.” 

4. Although sources seem to differ on this point, the consensus seems to be that in 
forming the compound adjective, the general rules for writing numbers should prevail. 
Write “ten-day institute” because the number is under 100, but write ‘‘10-fcot rope” 
because dimensions are expressed. 

5. Of six books investigated, four would type ‘‘-i-’’ on the first line and carry ‘‘-cal” 
to the second line. The other two (written by Lessenberry and by Wanous and Whit- 
more) would write ‘‘-ical’”” on the second line. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


The following bibliography is continued from the December, 1944, 
January and February, 1945 issues of The Journal and concludes the 
first extensive published bibliography dealing with visual aids in busi- 


ness education. 


The Motion Picture in Education. Its 
Status and Needs, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1937. 
pp. 24. 

One of the first publications of the Mo- 
tion Picture Project. 

New Government Aids for Teachers. Re- 
print from School Life. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
Contains lists of books, pamphlets, 

charts, graphs, filmstrips and motion pic- 

tures. 

The News Letter. Information about the 
Press, Radio and Motion Picture. Ed- 
gar Dale and I. Keith Tyler, editors. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

\ monthly letter 
tional viewpoint. 
Noel, Francis W., 

tures in the Classroom. 

C.: American Council on 

1940. pp. 53 

Excellent pamphlet covering projectors, 
screens, projector stands, darkening equip- 
ment, etc, 

Nolan, Carroll A., Teaching Materials for 
Selling Classes. Ball State Commerce 
Journal 12: 10-12, May 1941. 
Department of Business Education, Ball 

State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Proceedings of a Conference on the Edu- 
cational Production of Motion Pictures. 
Columbus: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1939, 
Mimeographed. pp. 120. 

Description of sc ‘ript preparations, film- 
ing and class use of motion pictures. 
Robe ‘rts, Alvin B., What Shall I Do? Edu- 

cational Screen, April 1942. pp. 130-1. 

A very practical discussion of selection, 
organization and pre sentation of materials 
for a teachers course in visual instruction. 
Rosenblum, Irving, A Commercial Teacher 

Writes of Methods. The Journal of 

Business Education, June 1936. pp. 23-4. 

discussion of visual methods in the 
teaching of accounting and arithmetic. 

Rosenblum, Irving, Lend Me Your Eyes. 
High Points, September 1937. pp. 62-65. 
Business topics which may be taucht 

with visual aids, sources and an evaluation 

form. 

Rosenblum, Irving, Sight and Sound Aids 
in Teaching Commercial Subjects. The 
Journal of Business Education, April 
1938, pp. 23-4. 

General discussion of radio and visual 
teaching aids for commercial teachers. 


with a strictly educa- 


Projecting Motion Pic- 
Washington, D. 
Education, 


MARCH, 1945 


Irving, Use of Films in Ac- 
Journal of 
1935. pp 


Rosenblum, 
counting Instruction. The 
Busine ss Education, December 

Ea 
Description of the preparation and class 
use of a filmstrip on “Closing Entries.” 

Rosenblum, Irving, Visual Aids in Com- 
mercial Education, Parts I. II, III. The 
Journal of Business Education, January, 
February, March 1933. 

List of films for use in business educa- 
tion. 

Satlow, I David, Using 
Research in Business 
ness Education lVorld, 
pp. 194-198 

detailed description of the uses and 
values of microfilm with suggestions for 
the use of microfilm in business education. 

Etta. (ed.), Visualized Currt- 


Microfilms for 
Education. Busi- 
December 1943. 


Schneider. 


culum Series. Mankato, Minn.: Crea- 
tive Educational Society, 1940. 
Excellent series of 8%” x 11” still 


photographs suitable for use in an opaque 

projector. Mail, telegraph, telephone, 

radio, television and many other units 

well planned from a teaching standpoint. 

Selected Educational Motion Pictures. 
Washington, D. C.: The American 
Council on Education, Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education, 1942. pp. 
viii—372. 

\ descriptive encyclopedia of summaries 
and evaluations of several hundred films. 
Some few are of use in business educa- 
tion. 
Selwyn, 

ness Training. 
September 1938. 
Report of a meeting of the Commercial 
Section of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. Lesson 
units presented by opaque projection, lan- 
tern slides, filmstrips and moving pictures. 
Selwyn, Alexander, Lantern Slides Teach 
3usiness. Natton’s Schools 26: 53, De- 
cember 1940. 
Selwyn, Alexander, 
duce Slides for Junior 
Sheet, 


Aids in Busi- 
55-8, 


Alexander, Visual 
High Points 20: 


You, Too, Can Pro- 
Business. Bal- 


ance May 1942. pp. 399, 423. 
Educational and photographic pro- 
cedures for making filmstrips and lantern 


slides. 


Sengbush, Gertrude Alma., An E-xperi- 
ment with the Use of Lantern Slides 
in the Teac ees 3 of Typewriting. Mas- 


ter’s thesis, 1953. Southern California. 
A careful and important study indicat- 
ing that typewriting may be taught more 


efficiently with the use of lantern slides. 


Settle, Ee. 





The Use of Visual Aias 1n 
the Teaching of Mathematics. A Bibli- 
ography, Kentucky School Journal 18: 
16-18, November, 1939. 
co neg Education 

Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sklar, Paul, and Walker, S. H., Business 
Finds Its Voice. Part II. Motion Pic- 
tures and Combined Efforts, Harpers 
Magazine, No. 1053, February, 1938. pp. 
317-329. 

\ description of the efforts of Big Busi- 
ness to reestablish itself in public esteem. 


Association, 1423 


Slides og Transparencies. Rochester, New 


zastman Kodak Co., 1941, pp. 55. 
teachers who wish te 
Technical. 


York: I 
For the use of 
make their own slides. 
Staff of Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, A School Uses Motion Pic- 
tures. Washington, D. C.: American 
pee on Education, 1940. pp. 118. 

A description of various uses and out- 
comes of the extensive use of motion pic- 
tures. 

Stenius, Arthur, The High School News- 
reel is Neither Fad nor Fancy. Nation’s 
Schools, 24: July 1, 1939. pp. 16-19. 
Description of film techniques possibly 

useful for business education. 

Sturmthal, Adolf F., Institute for Eco- 
nomic Education, Bard College, Colum- 
bia University, Annandale-on-Hudson, 


New York. Research in Educational 
Film. 
A survey of film research techniques 


and kuids of problems studied. 

Tonne, Herbert A. Business Education: 
Principles and Practices. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1939. 


Standard foundation book in business 
education 
Townes, Mary E., and Schneider, Etta, A 


Zasic Reading List for Students of Au- 

dio-Visual Education. Educational 

Screen, May 1942, pp. 187. 

An excellent and comprehensive list of 
audio-visual books. 

Trolinger, Leila, Evaluation of Still Pitc- 
tures for Industrial Use. Chicago: Edu- 
cational Screen, 1939. pp. 48. 

Criteria for selecting still pictures for 
class use. 

Trolinger, Leila, Selecting Projection 
Equipment. Business Education Digest 
5: 263-5, October, 1941. 

Procedure for selecting suitable projec- 
tion equipment. 

Van Horn, Lawrence, (ed.) Visual Aids 
for Business Education. Business Edu- 
cation IWVorld. Monthly listing of films 
and other visual aids beginning in 1937. 


Wallock, Morris A., Motion Pictures for 
Use in Junior Business Training. Ral- 
ance Sheet, April, 1940. pp. 352-354 and 
373. 

A list of motion pictures classified by 
topics in business training. 

RG: 


Walters, Visual Instruction in the 


Commercial Subjects. Balance Sheet, 
December, 1937. pp. 143-152. January 
1938. pp. 198-203. February, 1938. pp 


248-254. 
A general discussion of the older types 
of visual aids. 


Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N,, 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom. An 
Experiment to Measure the Value of 
Motion Pictures as Supplementary Aids 
in Regular Classroom Instruction, New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1929. 
pp. 392. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the third year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed to the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 


words per minute on one of the straight- 
copy tests and who, in addition, have a 
percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 
the production tests. Full particulars are 
included in the manual which accompanies 
the Student’s Typing Tests. 

Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 


NEW STENOGRAPHER 
Her chassis was a dream of sprin 
Her voice was soft and low, 
Her hair a shock of fragrant gold 
When August breezes blow. 


Her typing speed was thirty-five, 
Transcription bare fifteen. 

She couldn’t spell or figure well— 
Our little beauty queen. 


An office needs efficiency. 

She left—and not much loss. 

I’m plugging at the same old job. 
She’s married to the boss! 


Grace I. Watkins 









































facilities to war production, they are un- Science Research Associates, 228 South Shahion Coll 
: : : . . “4° : . . S¢ Ollede, 
able to continue rendering this service. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Hidienola. Lowe | 
To enable teachers to compare their re- When data are submitted for the awards, 0 di 
° e e “7 La 
sults with those of others, a table of norms teachers must certify that the students cm see 
for each test is being published in THE have not practiced on these tests. Bank « 
JourNAL for the month in which the test Commi 
is to be given. These norms are based on ROUGH DRAFT TEST ovate 
. ao oe ae — a a yen that “‘e 
the test scores of 500 second year typing Volume X, Number 6 March, 1944 ception 
students in the third and fourth years of aration 
high school. All classes meet five periods Percentiles Words per Minute and di 
per week and the length of the period PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH — 
c cc . T ¢ 0 5 state 
ranges from o 55 minutes. Norms for 100 20 : 
g 45 t inutes or S for 99 47 TYPING AWARD PINS our bo 
all second year groups have been combined 98 44 ments 
: ; ne aan 95 pa 
since there is no significant difference be- 90 ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE |§ the wc 
tween scores of each group. = <0 an per inate—-aueer pre ee +4 2) Et 
at . ae bs Pts ; / 33 0 s i si » C2 ‘ ac. 
Certified Typists Certificates are avail- 60 31 45 words per minute—silver, each nooeeel ‘that 
pee a 50 2g 50 words per minute—gold plate, each a8e viding 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 40 97 60 words per minute—gold plate, each ...98¢ |] Boe iy 
7” > Certi ase f -s ante wy oy 70 words per minute—gold plate, each 58¢e osaiet 
lhe Bronze Certificate » for students who 4 92 80 words per minute—gold plate, each 58e wav in 
can type 30 words per minute and less than 74 4 90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ I have 
40, the Silver Certificate for those who 5 7 Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes |B ....ci1), 
7 r S > > C > gi ty. ; 
can type 40 words per minute and less 2 4 COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY “Te 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 12 Aba Seo Dearborn Si. Chicage Sillieate 000 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 x ; Ni i 
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In discussing this topic on the “Pursuit 
of Learning” over the N.B.C. Mr. Thom- 
as Boushall, president of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, and chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, pointed out 
that “education, with rare but happy ex- 
ceptions has become unrealistic in the prep- 
aration of youth for the responsibilities 
and duties they must shortly assume.” 
Continuing his comments Mr. Boushall 
stated that “work experience helps train 
our boys and girls in the rigid require- 
ments of excellence and thoroughness in 
the work-a-day world. 


“T’ll be the first to admit,” he continued, 
“that there’s still a great deal to do in pro- 
viding good education for all the children 
of all the people. But we've come a long 
way in a short time in that regard, and 
[ have no doubt that we'll keep on pro- 
gressing. 





“If we consider that our civilization is 
10,000 years old and that free public 
schools in all our states are far from cele- 
brating a single century of existence, the 
pendulum has indeed swung rapidly from 
a system of all work for children and 
youths and no education, in vogue for 
9,900 years, to no work and all education, 
mostly within the latter part of the past 
100 years. Perhaps the time has come 
when our youth should turn back for its 
own good to a combination of work and 
education, 

“Few people today realize how relatively 
new | free education] is. The only school- 
ing that came to most men and women 
through all the centuries of history was 





the work of the farm or chores of the 
household, service under arms.or inden- 
ture to some trade. 

education, too, is rela- 
terms of history it is a 
Coupled with all but 
universal child labor laws in America, the 
result has been that every boy and girl 
in the United States under varying tender 
ages is prohibited from work and com- 
pelled to go to school. 

“Businessmen are finding that youth 
comes pouring into offices and factories 
from out of the classroom with a certain 
degree of dilettantism. There is a lack 
of discipline and an unhappy absence of 
work habits. There is generally no ade- 
quate appreciation of the virtue of thor- 
oughness, and little zeal to achieve in the 
completion or follow through in difficult 
tasks assigned. 

3y and large, education and the busi- 
ness world still seem to be two kingdoms 
Wholly out of touch with each other. 


“Education is supported by taxes de- 
tived from the operation of the economy. 
Business receives all its workers from the 
schoolroom. Yet they have for decades 
stood with their backs to each other, fail- 


“Compulsory 
tively new. In 
“paint fresh” idea. 
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SHOULD WORK EXPERIENCE BE A PART OF EDUCATION? 


the essential 

partnership that exists between them. 
“Each needs but to pivot in a rightabout 

turn to look the other squarely in the face 


ing to recognize or accept 


and to see there an essential, coordinate 
partner. All workers must come out of 
the schools. All students must go out 
into some form of business or active 
household endeavor. Together education 
and business complete the basic cycle of 
the early training and later employment of 
all our people. That’s why the idea of 
work experience, coupled with education- 
al training, holds such promise. It car- 
ries with it the happy concept ot a closer 
relationship—and more effective partner- 
ship of educators and employers. 


“A good work experience program 
saves a lot of time, money and energy, for 


students and for the schools. I have in 
mind a girl | know who thought she 


wanted to be a department store person- 
nel manager. Well, after she’d been in 
college for a few months, she got a job, 
under the work experience program, in a 
big department store. 

“Tt wasn’t 
she wasn’t cut out for 
never wanted to see the 
of a store again. 

“She tried hospital 
work experience plan, found that she 
liked it and could make a success of it. 
Also, she was able to spot the particular 
kind of hospital work—in the psychiatric 
department—for which she was best fitted. 
Instead of wasting the rest of her edu- 
cation time training in a direction she just 
thought she might like to go, she w as able 
to apply herself, from an early point in 
her advanced education, to the training 


long before she knew that 
that work—she 
management end 


work, under the 


she really wanted. She saved a consid- 
erable amount of waste motion, to herself 
and the educational system. And_ she 


where she can make a 
and a satisfy- 


found the niche 
real contribution to society 
ing career for herself. 
“Lest it be thought that business is con- 
cerned with technical training only, let 
me point out that a rising demand for the 


products of this nation can only come 
from greatly developed and coneeles 
cultural wants of the total people. If 


youth is trained to be able to operate in- 
volved and complicated machinery, and 
follow through on involved industrial and 
agricultural processes, it can earn a far 
higher wage and receive a far larger 
income than yesterday’s or today’s work- 
men. 

“That means relatively little in the ex- 
pansion of the demand for the consequent 
products unless the appetites of the people 
have also been upgraded in wanting bet- 
ter homes and _ greater advantages; in 
wanting travel and reading matter; in 
wanting better quality food and _ better 
styled clothes, and all the modern Inxuries 


GTON 





equipment afforded by current and 


processes. 


and 
imminent 


“The people must want leisure and di- 
version. Indeed, business basically wants 
the people upgraded in cultural pursuits. 
It wants this just as keenly as it wants 
them trained in school to come to work 
as able masters of modern techniques and 
disciplined members of an exacting econ- 
omy.” 


Other speakers on the program were 
Mr. John McCarthy, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education in New Jersey, Rob- 
ert W. J. Watt, International Representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor 


and Kermit Eby, Assistant Director of 
Research, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zation. 


Labor Has Deubts About Work Experience 


Mr. Eby pointed out “that some years 
ago a careful study was made to deter- 
mine how long it took the average shop 


worker to learn a job in which he has en- 
gaged. It was discovered that it took 
only 3% hours for 75 percent of the 
workers to master their work. On the 
basis of these findings we certainly should 
not need to give boys and girls work ex- 
perience in order to make it possible for 
them to learn their jobs. 


“Everyone who knows anything about 
the post-war situation realizes how ter- 
rific the competition for jobs will be. 
We're going to need 15 million more jobs 
than we ever had before—jobs that must 
provide a living wage. Fathers and moth- 
ers of America need to be given the as- 
surance that they can adequately support 
their boys and girls. A home is and al- 
ways will be the primary institution of 
our society. 

“Its security is dependent upon the job 
security of the breadwinner. We in the 
labor movement do not want boys and 
girls who should be in school competing 
with their fathers for nonexisting jobs. 
Nor do we want these boys and girls fore- 
ing down wage levels. 

“The problem is not an imaginary one. 
Assembly lines and high-speed production 
are dependent upon agility. A young per- 
son, 15, 16, or 17 years of age, can get a 
job ahead of his 40-year-old father. This 
is not right. During the war, man-hour 
production was increased two and a half 
times—a situation made possible by the 
patriotism of the American worker and 
technological advance. This means _ lit- 
erally limitless production and an eventual 
reduction of the number of hours men and 
women must work to produce the good 
things of this life. 

“This is no time to emphasize the neces- 
sity for training new producers—it is the 
time when our energies should be bent 
toward educating people to ag *: how to 
live as civilized human beings. I’d say the 
tragedy of the twentieth century can be 
expressed in a sentence: Our moral de- 
velopment and our ethical understanding 
have not kept pace with our technolog- 
ical advance. This is the balance which 
needs to be restored if we are not to suf- 
fer even more destructive wars.” 

For these reasons Mr. Eby thought that 
we should not divert the energies of our 
boys and girls to a program of work ex- 
perience as a part of education. Mr. 
McCarthy did not accept this point of 
view and indicated that in his opinion 
work experience was a means of attaining 
the objectives Mr. Eby stressed. It was 
agreed that all had the same objective even 
though they were not entirely agreed as 
to the means of achieving the objective. 
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EVIDENCE 


—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 


Draughon’s Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Reseeowe Business College, Hagerstown, 


Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gregg Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 
Bell tes Commercia} College, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 

Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 

The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 

Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman’s Business Institute, Spokane, Wash. 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Mac Kay Business College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 


High Schools 


Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 

Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles. 


California 
Bridgeport, 


General Evening High School, 
Connecticut 

Commercial raainn High School, New 
Haven, Connecticu 

Vocational Schools, Savannah, Augusta, 


Albany and Macon, Georgia 
Morrisville-Eaton Central. School, Morrisville, 
New York 
McKeesport High School, 
Granite Falls High School, 
Washington 
High School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin 
Jefferson School District, Jefferson, Pa. 
—and many others 


McKeesport, Pa. 
Granite Falls, 


PRENTI 


70 Fifth Ave 
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See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiasti 
astic THOMAS boosters tell 
i — frankly skeptical, They simply wondered “sl ‘. ow: 
now fac accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
claiming for this mod i 
; ern system. Sk i 
: — to enthusiasm when the skeptics made thi yon 
est: They examined the system itself _— 


. sii is easy for you to examine the THOMAS system. W 
“a ig pte a special teacher-training course that ment 
a ei ao way for you to see for yourself why as 
system availabl ey ‘o obra Shida en 
e. And there is no ch igati 
W ‘ : arge or obligat 
e furnish the materials. You work out a ioe ed 


1 . 
0 get started, simply send us your name, address, and school 


in THOMAS NATURAL SHORT- 


New York, N. Y. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS—THEIR PAST AND THEIR FUTURE* 
One Industrial’s Case History 


by John S. Wiltse 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


American 
and fre- 


URI NG the 


industry has 


past few 
been 


years 
freely 


quent] praised for the fine job it has done 
in COn\ erting from a peace to a war-time 
basis. New factories have been built and 


put in production. Old factories have been 
converted to the manufacture of new war- 
time products. Shortages of critical ma- 
terials have been overcome. These are 
but a few of the major changes that re- 
fect to the credit of industry and that 
have been given wide publicity. 

But to my mind, one very important 
hase of operation has been overlooked. 
At least, it has not received the recogni- 
tion and the importance that it deserves. 
[am referring to the part played by the 
ofice—by the white-collar worker and by 
people in the field of office management 
in handling the paper work. The office 
worker is the unsung hero of the battle 
on the home front—the doughboy of the 
industrial army. 

When a plant wins the Army and Navy 
E for Excellence, who is it that gets the 
applause and the credit? The produc- 
tion worker. When the sales department 
chuckles with glee over the fat orders 
received and the size of the bonus check, 
does the office worker share in the recog 
nition? No, he doesn’t. Yet in both 
cases, the office worker has played an im- 
portant part in keeping the wheels of in- 
dustry greased and turning smoothly. 
All through the war years the office has 
worked under pressure and has taken new 
and added duties in stride. Think of the 
added burdens of the payroll group— 
overtime calculations, withholding tax, 
bond deductions, plus a vast increase in 
the number of workers who expect their 
weekly checks prepared accurately and on 
time. The order clerk has had his job 


complicated in many and devious ways. 
No longer is the handling of an order 
a simple matter of interpreting, pricing, 
and coding. To the contrary, the order 
clerk must be thoroughly familiar with 
government priority regulations and _ re- 


quirements, must know allotment plans of 
Various sales departments within his own 
organization, and must have the patience 
of Job and the tact of a diplomat to 
handle irate customers. The accountant 
and his brother, the cost accountant, have 
had their jobs complicated, too. De smands 
for cost data, M.R.O. and all the special 
records and reports required by Federal 
agencies have increased enormously the 
amount of detail that the accountants 
Must know and handle. 


Personnel 


But there was more to the office prob- 
lem than just increased volume and new 
~ani sometimes strange—ways of doing 
business. There was the problem of per- 
sonne] 

I have often said that personnel is the 
biggest problem in the office manager’s 

an address delivered before the Denver and 


St. Louis Chapters of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 
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life. You can take away the office equip- 
ment but an office manager can still get 
out the work if he has enough trained 
people left. But take away the trained 
operatives and then the office manager is 
really handicapped. But that is just what 
has happened during the past few years— 
to all intents and purposes, good efficient 
otfice organizations were wrecked just at 
the time that their efficiency was needed 
most. This office sabotage was not de- 
liberate but it was the inevitable result of 
Men and women trained in clerical 


war. 

operations and with years of experience 
behind them left the business offices to 
enter the armed forces or to take places 
on production lines. Many were lured 
away to other offices by higher wages. 
The character—I might almost say the 


sex—of an office changed from male to 
female. Before the war, the three-hun- 
dred employees under my _ responsibility 
were made up of 1/3 men and 2/3 women. 
Today, the ratio of women to_ men is 
about nine to one, and in many offices, the 
only male still with us is the office man- 
ager, 


But in spite of all these obstacles, these 
wrenches in the office machinery, "offices 
continued to function and to perform 
their allotted tasks. Payrolls were pre- 
pared and men paid on time. Customers’ 
orders were placed on shipping points 
and billing issued. Letters were written 


and reports prepared. Costs were revised 


and cost systems extended to meet the 
demand for accurate costs on a current 
basis. 


How did it happen that offices, in spite 
of increased volume, new requirements 
and high turnover, could continue to op- 
erate and meet the demands of war-time 
operation? The answer is simple to give 
but difficult to achieve—intensive training 
programs under the most favorable con- 
ditions to employees of better-than-aver- 
age intelligence and ability. Mass train- 
ing became the order of the day in order 
to train a large number of people to fill 
a large number of vacancies. All occur- 
ring at about the same time. Industry 
met this challenge and met it successfully, 
not in one office or in one industry, but 
in many. 

Up to this time I have dealt in generali- 
ties—generalities that apply to Johns- 
Manville and to your companies too—we’ve 
all been through the mill. But now | 
propose to be specific and tell you exactly 
how, what, and why Johns-Manville did 
and expects to do in the future about 
training programs. 


A New Training Program 
Our first venture into the field of train- 
ing office workers was undertaken in a 
very modest way. Back in the early part 
of 1942, our factory at Waukegan found 


itself in severe competition with war 
plants and at our salary rates, we couldn't 
interest trained office workers in taking 


over general clerical jobs. So we decided 
we'd take hand-picked and recent gradu- 
ates from local high schools and _ train 


them ourselves. There was nothing new 
about this general proposal, but our 
method of training was, I believe, novel. 
Instead of training this hand-picked 
group of twenty-five girls in our office, we 
made arrangements with the authorities at 
Lake Forest College to give a two- 
months training in elementary office oper- 
ations. The courses of study were se- 
lected by us. Academic subjects such as 
business arithmetic, business English, and 
spelling were supplemented by training in 
certain fundamental office operations, such 
as time keeping, payrolls, posting inventory 
records and handling accounts payable 
transactions. The faculty was made up of 
teachers from the College together with 
certain of our own personnel who lectured 
on methods of performing clerical oper- 
ations. Instead of textbooks, our faculty 
worked with samples that were facsimiles 
of actual records and papers from our fac- 
tory office. During the training period the 
company paid tuition and a small salary to 
the girls. 
was a success and at 
the end of eight weeks, our office group 
was re-enforced by the addition of twen- 
ty-five trained calculating machine oper- 
ators, inventory clerks, timekeepers, and 
junior accounting clerks. They were smart 
and capable and their eight weeks of in- 
tensive training in office practices—our 
office practices—had given them an experi- 
ence equivalent to months in an office. 


The experiment 


Promotional Training 


We now found ourselves pressed with a 
bigger problem—the need for training 
quickly girls to replace key people in our 
district and factory offices. We had gone 
over our personnel requirements and we es- 
timated that within a year we could expect 
to lose about one-hundred men who held 
positions of order clerk or cost clerk. 
These were not junior clerical positions, 
but to the contrary, they were key jobs 
requiring judgment and intelligence. The 
men in these jobs were experienced Johns- 
Manville employees with years of service 
back of them. To replace them would be 
difficult. We were under no illusions about 
the difficulty of replacing these key people, 
and we knew we would have to get people 
of equal potential ability and possessing 
the same qualities of judgment, intelligence 
and a knowledge of mathematics and me- 
chanics. We had to be careful and to be 


sure of our selections, for our training 
program, we estimated, would cost us ap- 
proximately many thousands of dollars. 


Our selections were made very carefully. 
At each location where we expected to 
lose people, applicants of doubtful qualifi- 
cations were screened out by careful inter- 
viewing by at least three people, and those 
who survived interviewing were subjected 
to a battery of tests. These tests included 
personnel, arithmetic, mechanical compre- 
hension and clerical aptitude tests. From 
the survivors of each group one or two 
were selected and offered an opportunity 
to attend a training school in New York 
with the understanding that they would 


be returned to their home location for 
permanent work after completion of the 
training period. 

In one year we trained one hundred 


girls in five different schools to replace 
men who had been lost to the armed forces. 
We paid the girls a salary and full ex- 
penses while in training. The schools were 
operated on a carefully planned program 
and timetable, and in an atmosphere and 
background comparable to a business of- 
fice—that is, the classroom was set up 
with standard office equipment just like 
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one of our standard offices. The faculty 
consisted of office managers and repre- 
sentatives from other departments such as 
sales and accounting. Lectures were sup- 
plemented by motion pictures and stills to 
explain the manufacture and use of our 
commodities or simplified methods for per- 
forming clerical operations. Scores of 
problems were given to the students for 
handling and the problems were facsimiles 
of actual problems taken from our offices. 
For example, order clerk trainees worked 
on sample customer orders; the cost ac- 
countant trainees were given actual cost 
accounting problems. Every student’s work 
was carefully checked, errors pointed out, 
and the results graded. At the end of the 
school, commencement exercises were held 
—a combination of fun and seriousness— 
and the sweet girl graduates were then put 
on trains to return to their’ home locations 
to take over a full time job. 

I’m very happy to state that we are well 
satisfied with the progress of these girls 
and the results of our training. Over two 
years have passed since our first school 
started, and of our hundred graduates, we 
have lost approximately ten. Those who 
have stayed have demonstrated their abil- 
ity many times over and I think one of the 
highest tributes that can be paid to their 
ability is that frequently we are asked to 
give up one of these girls when vacancies 
have occurred in other departments. You 
know how it is—another department always 
wants your best people, not your poorest. 


A Cooperative Program 


There is another type of training pro- 
gram that Johns-Manville put on—a pro- 
gram based upon two needs. In our New 
York office, we found ourselves severely 
handicapped in hiring both stenographers 
and messengers. In both cases, our diffi- 
culty was due to inability to hire people 
at the salary standards then in effect. We 
fell back upon our previous experience and 
decided to offer a combination earn-while- 
you-learn plan which would take care of 
our messenger requirements and eventually 
provide us with stenographers. Here’s 
what we did. 

A number of carefully selected high 
school graduates—tested for intelligence 
and clerical aptitude—were offered an op- 
portunity to work as messenger half a day 
and attend business school half a day. We 
paid the cost of tuition and full salary as 
a messenger during the period of dual oc- 
cupation. When a student’s progress and 
ability warranted it, she was transferred 
to a department where there was an open- 
ing where she had an opportunity to prac- 
tice her new skill for half a day while 
still attending school. Upon completing 
the full course at the business school and 
meeting all the required tests for gradu- 
ation, she became a full-time employee 
and her salary was increased to just below 
the starting rate for the job. 

This training program, like the others, 
has been very successful and we have suc- 
ceeded in meeting both requirements on 
which the plan was based—namely, keeping 
an adequate force of messengers and meet- 
ing replacement requirements in the steno- 
graphic group. These girls, of course, are 
not experienced stenographers, but their 
training is good and our agreement with 
them is that they will stay with us for at 
least one year after graduation. 

Johns-Manville is well satisfied with the 
results of our various training programs. 
We have met and overcome an emergency. 
We've trained a hundred girls for key 
jobs and lost but ten per cent. We've 
maintained our force of messengers and 
kept up our replacements for stenographic 
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and secretarial jobs. The graduates of 
these schools are doing a good job and 
their job has not been easy, particularly 
those who took over order clerk and cost 
clerk jobs. 

These training programs have done more 
than just help us to meet war time emer- 
gencies and shortages of man or should I 
say woman power—they have changed our 
thinking. We have learned many valuable 
lessons about personnel, about tests, about 
training, and selection methods. 


We have come to the conclusion that 
girls of intelligence are capable of filling 
key jobs, that girls with college training 
and some business background make de- 
sirable employees. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that proper interviewing and selec- 
tion methods result in improving the qual- 
ity of personnel. We believe that training 
programs—intensive in nature, carefully 
planned and scheduled—will prepare em- 
ployees for their assignments more quickly 
and more thoroughly. All these contribute 
to the company good. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 
Just accept these conclusions and _ beliefs 
as interesting and let it go at that? By 
no means! To the contrary, we propose 
to cash in on our investment and through 
the knowledge and experience gained from 
our war time training programs, we pro- 
pose to carry our post-war training pro- 
grams to new heights. 


A Program on the College Level 


Johns-Manville has inaugurated a pro- 
gram which provides for a number of out- 
standing high school graduates taking a 
college course in business administration 
supplemented by actual experience in our 
offices. The locale for our experiments 
includes Lake Forest College and our of- 
fices at Waukegan, Illinois, and Chicago, 
Illinois. Both of these offices are within 
a half hour’s ride of the college campus. 
The purpose of the plan is to improve the 
quality of our personnel by sewing into 
the organization a number of highly trained 
and intelligent people. This group will be 
college trained and in addition will have 
had approximately five hundred days train- 
ing at our offices over a four-year period. 

It was a little over a year ago that we 
started preparations for our college train- 
ing program. We decided to start a group 
of thirty girls, selected from fourteen 
cities where we felt it desirable to sew 
into a local organization some high class 
personnel. We went out for the best and 
we believe we secured the cream of the 
crop of the 1943 high school graduates. 
Hundreds of girls from the upper half of 
graduation classes were interviewed and 
tested. The thirty girls selected repre- 
sented students of high scholastic standing 
who were also leaders in school activities. 
We didn’t want book worms, but we 
wanted girls who were intelligent, leaders, 
possessed initiative, and had the ability to 
mingle with others and to get along with 
them. We believe we succeeded. 

Our thirty trainees received their bap- 
tism in business in the summer of 1943. 
They were employed in various capacities 
as messengers, mail clerks and in perform- 
ing junior clerical duties. Their ability 
was apparent from the beginning, for what 
jobs they had to do they performed so 
well that one department head remarked, 
“You don’t have to send this girl to col- 
lege. She'll do right now.” But off to 
college they went last September to start 
their real training. Their courses at col- 
lege have been carefully planned. Certain 
courses are required of the girls—courses 
which will tend to equip them for the 
business world, such as mathematics, Eng- 


lish, and such. Other courses to round oy 
their curriculum are permitted as elective, 

All of the training, however, does ng 
consist of college work. Each student j 
required to spend two days a week x 
either our Chicago sales or our Waukega 
factory office. 

During vacation from college, the traing 
puts in three months in the office wher 
she will ultimately work. Here agai, 
their training is closely supervised and qj. 
rected. A detailed program has bee 
worked out for each girl so that over ; 
given period of time she is expected—anj 
required—to learn the rudiments and fu. 
damentals of certain jobs. In the first tyy 
years it is expected that they will run the 
gamut of junior clerical duties as we se 
them. This will include work in the Maj 
Department, order typing, proofreading of 
orders, receptionist, inventory posting 
filing, cashier work, timekeeping, labor dis. 
tribution, accounts payable, billing work 
and similar functions. The last two years 
will be devoted to training in order han- 
dling, cost and general accounting, credit 
work and other advanced jobs. 

Standards of performance have been se 
for the trainees at both the college and 
the office. The girls know the standards 
which have been established and they know 
their marks must be satisfactory or they 
will be dropped. We have no difficulty oi 


course, in getting reports of scholastic 
standings. Any college will _ provide 
that. But neither do we have difficulty in 


securing performance and progress reports 
of their activities in the office for the su- 
pervisors under whom the girls work pre- 
pare detailed reports of the trainees’ per- 
formance. 

As a matter of fact, we don’t anticipate 
any difficulty with our group and _ result 
appear to justify our confidence. A nun: 
ber of our girls were on the college honor 
lists and overy one took some part in 
extra-curricular activities. At the offices 
comments on performance were very et: 
thusiastic in nature and the office managers 
at our offices have been enthusiastic about 
the manner in which the girls have learne! 
and performed their duties. 


Financial Details of the Plan 


So far I have refrained from any men- 
tion of cost but now I'll go commercial 
Here is our arrangement with the girl 
We pay all charges for tuition, room rent, 
books, and transportation to and from col- 
lege at the beginning and end of the col- 
lege year. The only expenses incurred by 
the girls are for clothing, meals, and for 
personal purposes. These expenses the 
girls can meet through their earnings for 
working two days per week in our offices 
during the college year and fulltime en- 
ployment during the summer. — I’m_ not 
going to bore you with a lot of financial 
details but T will give you some over-all 
figures. We estimate a gross cost of put- 
ting this group of girls through collegé 
will be a hundred thousand dollars. But 
this will be off-set by some sixty-thousant- 
dollar savings by utilizing the girls as va 
cation reliefs during summers and by their 
part-time employment during the college 
year. For example, the office managers al 
Chicago and Waukegan will, through the 
use of these trainees, have the equivaler! 
of ten employees. Thus, up to ten em 
ployees in certain groups will not be re 
placed as their work will be handled by 
the trainees. Roughly speaking, we expec! 
the net cost of training each girl will be 
between ten and fifteen hundred dollars. 

This sounds as though Johns-Manville 
were playing the part of Santa Claus, but 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


President 
Cecil Puckett 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Vice-President 
Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 








OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Secretary 


Grand Forks, 








Dorothy L, Travis 
Central High School 
North Dakota 


Treasurer 
Vernal H. Carmichael 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


COUNCIL COOPERATES WITH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ON CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, recognizing the impor- 
tance of consumer education, are sponsor- 
ing a study of this rapidly expanding area 
of education. The Consumer Education 
Study under the directorship of Thomas 
H. Briggs has for its purpose the clari- 
fication of concepts and purpose of con- 
sumer education in the schools as well as 
the preparation of learning units for use 
by teachers either of special courses in 
consumer education or by teachers of any 
courses whatever, where consumer mate- 
rial is introduced. 

Two years ago the National Council 
for Business Education was asked to ap- 
point a representative from the field of 
business education to act in an advisory 


capacity for the Consumer .. Education 
Study. Hamden L. Forkner, who was 
then president of the Council, appointed 


Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, as 
advisor to the Study. 
Last fall Dr. Briggs, 


the Director of 


N. C. 


_A gratifying response has been received 
from publicity regarding the test program. 

Many schools which participated in the 
annual tests up to 1942, after which they 
were omitted temporarily, are planning to 
resume the National examinations this 
year. Schools which have not yet partici- 
pated will derive much benefit by con- 
ducting tests. Any school may operate a 
center for as small a number of people as 
one. It is well to invite nearby schools, 
public, private, secondary, college. 

A hundred thousand commercial teachers 
each making a test will have a hundred 
thousand different tests, each one calling 
for different knowledge and representing a 
different standard. Also, tests will be 
graded by a hundred thousand different 
minds. A pupil from one school who has 
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the Consumer Education Study, asked 
Cecil Puckett, now president of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, to 
appoint a small committee to work co- 
operatively with the Study to produce a 
report that will serve as a guide to busi- 
ness teachers and administrators who are 
interested in ways and means of incor- 
porating consumer values in their courses. 
This committee consists of C. D. Reincke, 
Dearborn High School, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan; Robert Finch, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Cincinnati Public Schools ; 
and Ray G. Price, University of Cincin- 
nati. Ray G. Price is chairman of the 
committee. 

The committee’s report will cover the 
following : 
1. A practical and functional definition of 
consumer education. 
2. Purposes of consumer education 
how they relate to business education. 
3. The relations of business education to 
consumer education and the peculiar con- 
tributions that it is able to make. 


and 


A. F. CENTERS 
received a high mark may be actually in- 
ferior in ability to a pupil of another 
school who has a lower mark. For the 
entire hundred thousand to use the same 
test gives a basis whereby pupils in differ- 
ent schools will be judged by one standard, 
and graded by one corrector. Nothing 
could work more for uniformity. Under 
the N. C. A. T. plan, a pupil who receives 
a certain mark is on the same level with 
a pupil from any other participating school, 
and who gets the same mark. This stand- 
ardized rating is helpful to both schools 
and employers. 

The 1945 N. C. A. tests will be given any 
time during the week of March 26-31. 
They require a minimum of time, but 
result in a maximum of advantage. 


4. The elements in the usual courses in 
business education that now contribute to 
consumer education and how such elements 
can be even more effective. 

5. New topics in consumership that may 
properly be incorporated into business edu- 
cation courses. 

6. Teaching aids, student activities, com- 
munity resources, and bibliographies that 
will stimulate and help teachers. 

The report will be distributed widely by 
the Consumer Education Study to business 
teachers, principals and supervisors. Such 
a report coming as the joint judgment of 
authorities of business education and of 
consumer education should be of consider- 
able value in informing boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents, principals, curricu- 
lum workers, and the public at large, as 
well as teachers, of the objectives and of 
the importance of consumer education. It 
should have great influence particularly on 
the incorporation of the important ele- 
ments of consumer education into the busi- 
ness education program. 


BEING FORMED 


For one dollar, a pupil may take one 
test, in any one of five vocations, Filing, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Machine Cal- 
culation, or Typing; for two dollars he 
may take two tests. Correcting, certifi- 
cating, and a prompt report of norms and 
centiles are included. 

Organize a center. 
and private schools and colleges. 
for information to H. E. Cowan, 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 

In some cities the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or the local National Office Man- 
agement Association have moved to see 
that all N. C. A. T. certificate holders 
have employment opportunities. As soon 
as the present wartime boom subsides, 
such advantage will be helpful to schools 
in placing their graduates. 


Invite nearby public 
Write 
High 
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Harry B. Bauernfeind, director of the 
U. S. Naval Training School at North- 
western University since February, 1943, 
and foriner guidance counselér and in- 
Sstructor at the Waukegan ‘Township 
High School, Waukegan, Illinois, re- 
cently joined the staff of The Gregg 
Publishing Company and has been as- 
signed to the state of Ohio and North- 
ern Illinois. Before going to Wau- 
kegan he was chairman of the commer- 
cial department of the Senior High 
School at Donora, Pennsylvania, and 
was an extension instructor of account- 
ing at The Pennsylvania State College. 


Marion A. Case has been appointed 
chairman of the secretarial department 
at Weaver High School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Robert P. Cunningham has 
been made head of the business depart- 
ment of that school. They succeed 
Lydia M. Chapman and Roderick K. 
Stanley, respectively, both of whom 
have retired after heading their depart- 
ments since the school opened in 1924. 
Before going to Hartford in 1930, Miss 
Case taught in Pepperell and North 
Andover, Massachusetts and in Man- 
chester, Connecticut. Mr. Cunningham 
taught in Cambridge and Walpole, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was head of the com- 


mercial department in the high school 
at Framingham, Massachusetts, before 
going to Weaver High School fourteen 
years ago. He has also served as prin- 
cipal of the Maine School of Commerce, 
Portland, Maine. 


Ray J. Desimone has resigned his po- 
sition as head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Dunsmuir Joint Union 
High School, Dunsmuir, California, to ac- 
cept a teaching position in the mathematics 
department of Grant Union High 
School, North Sacramento, California. 
Mr. Desimone was on the faculty of 
Geyserville Union High School, So- 
noma County, California, before going 
to Dunsmutr. 


Dr. Gertrude Forrester, former head 
of the commercial department and di- 
rector of guidance and placement of the 
public schools in West Bend, Wiscon- 
sin, is now director of guidance of the 
public schools in Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey. She will also give a course in 
the Department of Vocational Guidance 
and Occupational Adjustment at Colum- 
bia University during the next semester 

Louise Green is one of the coordina- 
tors in the work-experience program at 
El Paso, Texas, this year. Before ac- 


cepting this position she was office inan- 
ager for the central offices of the E| 
Paso Public Schools. Miss Green is a 
former teacher at West Liberty State 
Teachers College, West Liberty, \Vest 
Virginia, and at Bucknell Junior Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Julia Lockwood is teaching in Ri:lge- 
wood, New Jersey, where she is com- 
mittee chairman of the commercial de- 


partment. Before accepting this posi- 
tion Miss Lockwood taught commer- 


cial subjects at High Bridge and Closter, 


New Jersey. 


Harold Perry, who has been on lcave 
of absence from State Teachers College, 
New Britain, Connecticut, for over two 
years while serving with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has been ap- 
pointed official investigator by the 
N.E.A. Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, in con- 
nection with the study of the Chicago 
Public Schools System. Early this year 
Mr. Perry returned to his position as 
director of business teacher training at 
State Teachers College, New Britain, 
Connecticut, and after supervising the 
opening of his department for the new 
quarter returned to Chicago to complete 
his investigations. 
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DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, 


Developed to meet “on the job” dictation 
needs, DEWEY Script Shorthand places 
emphasis on the REAL production goal 
of every stenographer in every business 
office—accurate transcription. 


DEWEY has only 


216 wordsigns 
16 prefixes 
24 suffixes 


Therefore, it is free from complexities 
necessary only at reporting levels. The 
treatment of successive vowels, although 
covered in a single sentence in the 
is exact and comprehensive. The 


Transcription accuracy 
without reliance on context 


program. 





meaning of each wordsign is clear and 
explicit — immediately grasped without 
reliance on context. 


Let us tell you about DEWEY teacher- 
training courses 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


Summary of the Shorthand Study 


reprinted from Vol. 28, Harvard Studies 
in Education 


and complete service 







SCRIPT 


SHORTHAND 
Aimplor and mow accurale 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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Study and Relax 
in the Shadow of the Rockies 


MILE-HIGH DENVER 


Postwar competition will require increased training 
and efficiency of business teachers 

Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—B.S. in Commerce—M.S. in Com- 
merce (thesis optional)—Visiting Instructors of National Reputation— 
Strong Resident Faculty—Metropolitan Advantages—Iith Annual Business 
Education Forum—Program Arranged for Two. Four- Five- Seven. or 
Ten-Week Periods, 

Two Regular Terms: June 18 to July 20; July 23 to August 24 
Interim Workshop in Vocational Education: May 21 to June 15 





\ 
For additional information, addres 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. 3 


SCHOOL o/ COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY o/ DENVER 


COLORAD 


DENVER 








GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER. SESSION 


July 2 to August 10 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and -Canada. 














Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The DETROIT 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered as a college of business education under the laws 
of the State of Michigan. 


Summer School for Teachers 
Methods and actual training in secretarial science. High school 
and college teachers of shorthand and typewriting have at- 
tended from eleven states. 


Shorthand Reporting School 


Professional training in Gregg Shorthand to 175 and 200 wpm 
on literary copy; 280 on court testimony. 


REGULAR COURSES 
Two-year courses in secretarial science, business administra 
tion, and commercial teacher-training, the latter for graduates 
in liberal arts. 


In writing for information, state Division of the College you 
wish to attend. Address: R. J. Maclean, President, 602 Book 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require credits for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will find 
that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the Univer- 
sity—and the City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 


Regular Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 
Write for the illustrated booklet which describes the many ad- 
vantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 1945. Address Of- 
fice of the Registrar, Broad & Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Intersession 1 9 4 5 Summer Session 
May 22 - June 30 July 2 - August 11 
Professional Courses in SUMMER SESSION: Commercial Education in 
Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Administration and Supervision 
of Commercial Education; Commercial Education in Collegiate and Special 
Schools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; roaeeeas Elementary Gregg Short- 
hand; Demonstration Class in Beginning Shorthand; Junior Business Educa- 
tion: Materials and Methods; Teaching Typewriting; Demonstration Class in 

Beginning Typewriting; Office venetee: Materials and Methods. 
Subject Matter Courses in INTERSESSION and SUMMER SESSION: Ac- 
counting; Advertising; Guan Law; Economics; English; Geography; 
Management; Mathematics; Radio; Shorthand; Typewriting. 

For Bulletin and Information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 10, 1945 
Business English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Principles and Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education, and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Commercial Skill Subjects 
Excellent recreational opportunities: pleasant living accommo- 
dations: moderate expense 
Write for announcement to— 
Director of Summer Sessicns 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 











UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
Summer Ccurses in Business Education 
Two Terms: June 11 to July 18; July 19 to August 25 
Low Fees Pleasant Summer Climate 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees 
Methods courses in typewriting, shorthand. accounting, general business, con- 
sumer education, and social business subjects. New courses in business 


teacher education and supervision of business education. Content courses in 
economics and commerce, and other departments of the University. 


For information and a copy of the summer bulletin, 
write to 
A. J. Lawrence, Head, Department of Business Education 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 

Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Session 

June 25—August 3 

Also Short Sessions 
For bulletins and information, address the Director 

2701 Cathedral of Learning 
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Something has been done about it --- 


A lot has been said about changing the customary bookkeeping course so that it would be of more prac- 
tical value to business students— 


And something has been done about it by three prominent business educators. 


What they have done has been even more successful than they thought it would be, for, after a year’s trial 
in many bookkeeping classes, their instructional materials have proved so valuable that the teachers using 
them are passing their experiences along to their bookkeeping-teacher friends. 


The title of the text these men have written is 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
For Secretaries and General Office Workers 


The teachers who have used Practical Bookkeeping have found it— 

Ideal as a prerequisite course for an advanced formal bookkeeping course. 

Adequate for students who “have trouble” with the more complex type of bookkeeping training. 
Practical for non-stenographic courses in clerical and office practice. 


Just the thing for giving clerical training to future stenographers and secretaries. 


Here is what the teachers who have used this new text say it contains: 
Practical up-to-date bookkeeping training with business and government forms used by today’s office workers. 


Comprehensive review of business fundamentals. 
Training of student’s judgment in handling office personnel problems. 


Vocational guidance and orientation information. 

Preview and discussion questions of bookkeeping and clerica] principles and‘ procedures. 
Actual business cases, written on the student’s level of interest and understanding. 
Word study and arithmetic drill integrated with each chapter. 


The three educators who have made this outstanding contribution to the improvement of bookkeeping 
instruction are: 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Head Department of Business Education, New Jersey 

State Teachers College, Paterson; Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Business 

Education, Newark, New Jersey; Lt. J. Marshall Hanna, U. S. Navy, Head (on 

leave) of Business Education Department, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 
Order an examination copy from our nearest office. 


List Price, $1.84 
Workbook, Parts I and II, each, 60c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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NAACS Board Meets 


The Board of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools held a 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, over the week- 
end of February 9, 10 and 11 and voted 
to re-establish the Accredited News, which 
is the official organ of the Association. 
The next issue will be published in April. 

The officers of this association are: 
President, Sanford L. Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; recording 
secretary, Jay R. Gates, Dyke and Spen- 
cerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, 
Bruce I*. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 

vice-president Eastern Division, 
Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; vice-president 













Central Division, M. Wootton, Lock- 
year’s Business College, Evansville, Indi- 
ana; vice-president Southern Division, 
seorge A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
vice-president Western Division, H. E. 
jiddinger, Billings Business College, 
Billings, Montana. 


Tri-State and Youngstown Groups 
Planning Joint Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association is going ahead with its plans 
for a local Spring meeting in the Pick- 
Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, Ohio, April 
27-28, in conjunction with the Youngstown 
Commercial Teachers Association. The 
general theme of this meeting is “Respon- 
sibility for Commercial Education.” 

Four section meetings will be held, with 
chairmen as follows: Cooperative and Dis- 
tributive Education, Alfred H. Quinette 
of South High School, Youngstown; Sec- 
retarial Studies, Hilda Sadler, Carrick 
High School, Pittsburgh; Administration, 
Russell N. Cansler, Westminster College: 


and Private Schools, Richard Khoun, Rob- 
ert Morris School of Business, Pittsburgh. 
The presidents, Dr. Clyde E. Rowe of 


Tri-State and Lillian Lassey of Youngs- 


town, have appointed the following com- 
mittee co-chairmen: Dr. Elmer G. Miller 
and Fred Berkman, Exhibits; Mrs. Anna 
K. Cole and Miss Thelma E. Armagost, 
Luncheon Reservations; Alfred’ H. Qui- 
nette and Lillian Lassey, Luncheon; Clar- 
9 A. Norton and H. H. Green, Social ; 

|. Merle Baltzer and Lillian Lassey, Pub- 


Dr. Louis W. Korona, Nominating ; 
P. S. Spangler, Past Officers Ad- 
Committee. 


licity « 

and | dr, 
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C.C.T.A. to Meet in May 


President J. L. Brawford of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association has an- 
nounced that there will be a meeting of 
this group on Friday and Saturday, May 
4 and 5, at the Montrose Hotel, ‘Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. A short and intensive meet- 
ing is being planned which will be limited, 
in the main, to managers and owners of 
private business schools. 


No Convention of Southwestern Group 


C. f. Blackwood, president of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation, has announced that there will be 
no convention of this group until after the 
war in Europe is ended. 


MARCH, 1945 


Alpha lota Conducts 
Successful War Bond Drive 


With a million dollars set as the goal in 
the Alpha Iota War Bond Drive, members 
of the Sorority sold $1,227,161. 00 worth of 
bonds during November and December. 

In accordance with arrangements made 
with the Women’s Division of the War 
Finance Department, decals bearing the 
name Alpha Iota will be placed in a B-29 
Super Fortress valued at $600,000.00 and 
in a heavy bomber valued at $250,000.00. 
For the balance of the amount of bonds, 
$377,161.00, sold by Alpha Iotas, the So- 
rority will be credited with rehabilitation 
of those wounded in service. 

The War Bond Campaign was conducted 
by the Alpha Iota Executive Headquarters 
in Des Moines. Each chapter was given 
a quota and sales were reported to the 
Executive Sorority Headquarters as well 
as to the State War Finance Committee. 
Gladys Johnson, Grand Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Alpha Iota of the Des Moines 
Headquarters, compiled the reports of the 
various chapters. 

Beta Omicron 
School of Commerce, Charleston, 
Virginia, took first place with 
amounting to $348,625.00. 

“Alpha Iota may well be proud of the 
splendid sales record made during the War 
Loan Drive,” said Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton 
of Des Moines, Grand President. “During 
the last four war bond drives Alpha lota 
members have promoted sales. Over a 
million dollars worth of bonds have been 
sold by Alpha Iota members in each of 
the last three drives.” 

e 
Historical Note on the Typewriter 

Here is a notice sent by the chief clerk 
at the Quartermaster Corps to the clerks 
in charge of branches in 1876: Inasmuch 
as the “type writer” had just been put on 
the market it shows that the War Depart- 
ment was very progressive in accepting 
new ideas. Incidentally the order that 
thereafter all letters be “printed” by the 
“type writer” was written in longhand. 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Washington, D. C. 


Charleston 
West 


sales 


Chapter, 


Sept. 9, 1876 
Circular: 
°. . = principal clerks in charge of Branches 
M.G 


The _ een General desires that use 
be made of the type writer. The principal clerk 
of each branch of this office will therefore please 
designate some one person under his direction 
to take charge of a type writer, and by prac- 
tice become familiar with, and proficient in, its 
use, in order that all letters, not mere forms, 
the product of each branch, may be printed by 
it. 

s/ GEO, R. HINKEL, 
Chief Clerk. 
e 


NOMA Conference Unlikely 


In the March issue of NOMA News the 
“probable postponement” of the 1945 An- 
nual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, originally sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago in June, was 
announced. 

In past years commercial teachers par- 
ticipated in the deliberations at the ses- 
sions of this group and all meetings were 
well attended by teachers who train office 
workers. 


Finch Appointed Joint Yearbook Editor 


The Joint Publications Committee of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Finch as editor of 
the 1946 joint Yearbook. 

Mr. Finch is supervisor of business edu- 
cation for the Cincinnati (Ohio) public 
schools. Before going to Cincinnati as a 
commercial teacher Mr. Finch taught in 
the high schools of Arcanum, Barberton, 
and Euclid, Ohio. 

os 


Booklet for Service Men and Women 


The Personnel Department of Bristol- 
Myers Company has just published, for 
use by men and women now in the service 
who were formerly employed by that or- 
ganization, a booklet titled “Your Service 
Rights and Benefits.” It is a digest of the 
many federal laws and regulations covering 
the rights and benefits of those serving in 
the armed forces and veterans. 

There is a limited supply of this pam- 
phlet available to people outside the Bris- 
tol-Myers organization and copies may be 


obtained, while they last, bv writing to 
Personnel Denartment, Bristol-Mvers 
Company, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York 20, New York. 
* 


Seminar in Human Relations 

The Personality-Guidance Counselors 
Association is conducting a Seminar in 
Human Relations. Sessions began on Feb- 
ruary 28, and are being held at the New 
York City Center on Wednesdays for fif- 
teen weeks. Each meeting consists of the 
presentation of the subject by a panel of 
guest consultants, a student forum, a mem- 
bership discussion, and an exhibit of per- 
sonality-guidance materials. 

The purpose of the Personality-Guidance 
Counselors Association is to offer educa- 
tors and guidance workers an opportunity 
to study appropriate methods and_tech- 
niques of handling the problems of youth 
and adjusting a balanced harmony between 
the mental, spiritual and physical growth 
of their students and personnel. 


Mrs. Ely Awarded Doctor’s Degree 


Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial studies in Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was recently awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education from New York 
University. Her document is “A Source 
Book of Gregg Shorthand for Teachers,” 
which Mrs. Ely describes as a teacher’s 
edition of the Gregg Manual. 


Aston Succeeds Dodson as 
Head of Wilkes-Barre School 


William Aston has been selected as 
president of Wilkes-Barre Business Col- 
lege, to succeed Victor Lee Dodson, whose 
death occurred in January while in Flor- 
ida. Mr. Dodson was head of the school 
for thirty-five years and had a wide ac- 
quaintance among business school people. 
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Ready in April 


A STUDENT'S DICTATION WORKBOOK 


stressing the 4,000 words most frequently 
used in business 


BASIC 
SHORTHAND DICTATION 


By EDWIN RIEMER 


Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies, 

James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.:; 

Instructor, Rhodes School and Drake School, 
New York City 


Published 
in both Gregg and Pitman Editions 


H ERE is an interesting new workbook that has 

been scientifically designed to build the 
student’s basic shorthand writing vocabulary, 
upon which speed depends. The contents stress 
the 4,000 words most frequently used in the av- 
erage business office. 


The book can be used with all grades of dic- 
tation classes, elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced. Its general plan is such as to facilitate 
the student's daily practice both at home and in 
class. 


Every phase of shorthand skill, such as the 
dictation of letters and articles, correct outlines, 
common business phrases, and plate short- 
hand, is given sufficient emphasis to develop 
the proper shorthand skills in the student. 


Footnotes on punctuation, spelling, and gram- 
mar have been introduced throughout the text 
at points of proven need; 250 such footnotes add 
an aspect of vital career value to the course, 


Send for a copy of the edition you want on ap- 
proval 


Teachers’ Keys Available 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 








NEW—with a NEW Approach 


Elements of General 
Business 


Polishook-Beighey-Wheland 


This up-to-the minute book teaches students intel- 
ligent use of business services and methods. Explains 
how to handle money and purchase wisely; the use of 
banks, insurance and credit; ownership and control of 
property; notes, drafts, checks, mortgages and other 
business papers; how goods are transported, mer- 
chandised and sold. 
vocational guidance, etc. are covered clearly and inter- 


Taxation, economic problems, 
estingly. Stresses practical use of business arithmetic. 


Illustrated with a wealth of business forms, charts 


and photographs. 


Send for Full Information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA 3 
TORONTO 5 


NEW YORK 11 
COLUMBUS 16 


BOSTON 17 
DALLAS 1 


CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 











NEW «x * x 1945 


Third Edition Now Ready 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS and WILSON 


This new edition is based upon two previous editions 
that have been used successfully for more than ten 
years. It is up to date in terms of the latest thinking 
and research in this field. 


Besides the emphasis on economic principles, 
budgeting, and personal management, an important 
objective of this book is to teach students how to 
get the most value and most satisfaction out of the 
time, effort, and expenditures that are made for 
economic services, shelter, clothing, food, and other 
goods. 


With the textbook you may obtain an optional work- 
book and a series of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E ic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





Dallas 
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FIBER TO FABRIC, by M. D. Potter, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
314 pp. $2.00. 


It is difficult to write a good book on 
textiles these days. Will nylon displace 
sik? Rayon is making inroads on cotton. 
Will King Cotton be dethroned? Doctor 
Potter has handled this problem with 
consummate skill. He gives over his first 
section to a fascinating description of 
how fibers are made into yarn; and then 
from varn to cloth; and finally finished 
for appearance and for serviceability. 
Dyeing and decoration of cloths are given 
chapters that should make even the cal- 
loused boy become intrigued with cloths. 
Then Potter writes about the basic tex- 
tiles: cotton—universal and economical ; 
linen—cool and enduring; wool—warm 
and resilient; silk—soft, strong and lux- 
urious. The explanations are quite as 
entertaining as the chapter headings. 
Then come chapters on rayon, nylon and 
minor fibers. Finally knitting and other 
means of making textiles are analyzed. 
The book ends with chapters on hosiery, 
floor covering, and most important to the 
consumer—the care of textiles. 

This is the tvpe of subject matter that 

should be used in the post-war high 
school. It is concerned with immediate 
things; articles in constant use around 
us. Yet it does not merely deal with 
bland generalities. Here is a body of 
content that has to be studied; facts, not 
mere opinions. These facts are so vital 
to our everyday life that the student who 
is not interested by them is hopeless in- 
deed. 
As a teaching aid the book is superb. 
The experienced teacher will find it most 
helpful. Yet it contains all the informa- 
tion and problem material needed by the 
beginning teacher in this~ field. 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR ALL. 
. David Satlow, Editor. Fourteenth 
Yearbook, 1943-44, The Commercial 
Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity. 273 pp. $2.00. 
Copies available from the New York 
University Bookstore, Washington 
Square East, New York 3, N, Y. 


_ The business teachers of the metropol- 
tan area of New York City have issued 
this their fourteenth yearbook. 

The first part presents the talks deliv- 
ered at the section meetings of the 1944 
convention which had as its theme, “Basic 
Business Education for All, with a View 
Toward Post-war Planning.” These ad- 
dresses deal with accounting and business 
law, distributive and consumer education, 
Gregg shorthand, Pitman shorthand, and 
Private business school education. 

The second part is a presentation of 
some of the workshop materials devel- 
oped by New York City business teachers. 
Third-year bookkeeping and __ business 
arithmetic materials were selected for in- 
dusion in this publication. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





The third part describes some special 
materials and techniques developed in 
various high schools. These deal with de- 
partment routines and techniques, im- 
provement of teaching, and testing pro- 
grams. 

cf 


BOOKKEEPING EXAMINATION No. 1 
(1944-45). Published by the South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 2c a copy. 1 Y2e a copy for 
quantities of 100 or more. 

An examination for use at the end of 
the first semester of the first year of book- 
keeping. Includes a test section for each 
of the following: Classification of accounts 
in financial reports, bookkeeping principles, 
journalizing transactions, recording trans- 
actions in special journals, and the trial 
balance. 


A new-type test, easy to score. Answers 


to the questions will be furnished upon 
request. 

a 
CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN BANKING 


AND FINANCE, by Dorcas Campbell, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 260 pp. $2.75. 


The opportunities for women in bank- 
ing and finance are presented in this new 
publication by a woman who speaks from 
the field itself. 

The nature of the positions available to 
women is described. Some of the special 
problems confronting women seeking these 
positions and functioning in these posi- 
tions are related. Forecasts of continuing 
job opportunities for women are discussed. 

This survey is presented with sprinklings 
of human interest stories. The pictures of 
women at work will be read with interest 
by young women contemplating such job 
opportunities now or in the future. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, 1944, compiled 
by Mary Louise Bierman, Diana C. 
Cohen, and Evelyn A. Rivollier, with 
the aid of Lili Heimers and Margaret 
G. Cook, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
45 pp. 75c. 


A comprehensive list of teaching aids 
dealing with business education. Indexed 
for ready reference. Includes films and 
film-slides, charts, maps, magazines and 
other publications, and recordings. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS, by J. E. Wal- 
ters, New York: The Ronald Press 


Company, 547 pp. $4.50. 


Personnel relations are determined and 
influenced by workers, labor unions, man- 
agement, government, labor-management 
cooperation, and by the organized body 
of principles and techniques of personnel 
relations. This is the content of this im- 
portant contribution. 

The book is especially strong in its 
presentation of the point of view of labor, 
though the attitude of management is in- 
dicated with equal fairness. Those in the 
labor movement may not like what man- 
agement does, but it will help them to 
understand their motivation. The same 
holds true for management. 

Exhaustive study has been made to se- 
cure sound bases for the principles and 
practices suggested in this book. It will 
be useful not only in college classes con- 
cerned with the topic, but also as a ref- 
erence book, both in school and in in- 
dustry. Especially effective are the sec- 
tions on the place of labor unions in per- 
sonnel relations, job evaluation, rating 
systems, turnover and promotion, training 
and education, governmental regulations, 
and union-management cooperation. 


SPEAK UP!—A New Approach to Com- 
munication, Second Edition, by Bess 
Sondel. The University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, IMlinois. 70 pp. $1.00. 


The author of this manual has developed 
a practical method of communication 
through her classroom contacts at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where she is a lec- 
turer in speech. 

art I is a friendly discussion of the 
social psychology, philosophy and seman- 
tics of speech as they relate to the prob- 
lem of communication of feeling, an ex- 
perience to the individual. The speaker is 
stimulated to express that personality, vi- 
tality and individuality which is peculiar 
to him alone as a person. Part II sums 
up with a workable formula for the 
preparation and delivery of a speech. 


& 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS WORK- 

SHOP — Compilation of Speeches and 

Reports. Conducted under the auspices 

of the Nerth Carolina Department of 

Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., and 

The Woman’s College of the Univer- 

sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 

North Carolina. 30 pp. 

These speeches and reports were pre- 
pared for the workshop which was con- 
ducted at The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina in the sum- 
mer of 1944, as a meeting of those persons 
interested in the private business schools 
of the state. 

Special problems are here presented by 
the staff of the workshop, and special com- 
mittees reported on standards, institutional 
relations, capital and financial policy, plant, 
and services. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 30) 


that is not the case. We're not being 
philanthropic without a motive—we are 
quite selfish and hard headed about the 
whole thing. True, we are giving a group 
of young girls an exceptional opportunity 
to get a college education at practically no 
cost to themselves or their families, and 
Johns-Manville does spend ten to fifteen 
hundred dollars net on each one. But— 
when these girls graduate they will step 
into key positions and we will have college 
graduates with a background and knowl- 
edge of Johns-Manville policies, practices 
and methods which would take close to a 
year for a newcomer to acquire. Suppose 
that we didn’t have a college training pro- 
gram, but to the contrary, hired a group of 
thirty girl graduates without previous 
business experience to go into training for 
these same positions. It would take them 
six months to a year to acquire the same 
knowledge and experience that our trainees 
have. Assume that these girls were started 
at $150.00 a month and if the average time 
of training is nine months—well, we've 
spent in salaries during training just about 
as much as we've spent net for each of 
our trainees. 


Another Training Program 


There’s one other phase of our post-war 
training program which | want to mention. 
We are thoroughly sold on the advantage 
of a definite training program for new 
employees in key positions—training pro- 
grams carefully planned, administered, and 
supervised. It wouldn’t pay us or be prac- 
tical to indulge in mass training any 
more but we do have the problem of train- 
ing normal replacements in key positions. 

To take care of such casual training, we 
have selected Waukegan and Chicago as 
training centers. It is there that our col- 
lege trainees receive their training under 
our training supervisors. The services of 
these supervisors will be utilized for train- 
ing the casual replacement whom we find 
it necessary to hire at one location or an- 
other throughout the organization. For 
example, let’s assume that we have to hire 
a new employee in Atlanta to replace an 
order clerk. That new employee after 
spending several weeks at Atlanta taking 
an orientation course would be sent to 
Chicago. There, the employee would re- 
ceive intensive training in the handling of 
orders .following a program somewhat 
similar to that followed in our training 
schools for order clerks. We would pay 
all expenses while taking training and i 
addition would pay the employee’s salary. 
This does sound like an expensive propo- 
sition and to a certain extent it may be. 
But in the course of three months an em- 
ployee will receive instructions and experi- 
ence equivalent to several months if train- 
ing were pursued at the home office. Fur- 
thermore, the training would not be hap- 
hazard or by word of mouth. The em- 
ployee would be taught the right and best 
way and in the years to come the em- 
ployee’s standards and performance would 
be higher. 

I want to emphasize this: Training does 
pay. It has been demonstrated in many 
ways during the past few years. Training 
programs should not be dropped. And 
some thought should be given to training 
in a definite way after the peace. It will 
be found necessary to prepare the re- 
turned veteran for a peace-time job. It 
will be helpful in training new employees. 
Well-trained employees are expensive but 
they are economical in the long run. 
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‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PACE 14) 





RULES FOR LETTER WRITING 
Compiled by Norma A. Toalson 


Senior High School and Junior College 
San Luis Obispo, California 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Toalson presents her outline of lette: 
writing rules based on machines with pica type. Adjustments can be mad¢ 
if machines with elite type are in use. 


Remember: 
1. Standard typewriting paper is 8% inches by 11 inches. 
There are 10 pica spaces or strokes to an inch, or 85 strokes across the paper. 
° If the left edge of the paper is at 0, the center of 8% inch paper is 43 (or 42) 
. There are 6 vertical lines to an inch, or 66 lines from top to bottom on &'% by 
rt paper. 
5. Usually double space only short tetters. When you double space a letter, multiply 
me number of words by two, then follow the rules for a letter of that length. 
Always double space between paragraphs, whether they are single- spaced or double- 
Rist 
7. If a letter has over 300 words, use two pages and follow the rules for a long} 
letter. Use letterhead paper for the first page only. For the second page use plain paper 
of the same quality as the letterhead. Never use letterhead paper for a carbon copy; 
use a cheaper grade of paper. On line 7 (or lines 7, 8, and 9) on page 2 type the name 
of the addressee, page 2, and the date. 


First, 


set margin stops 


Length of f Line 


Classification of Letters 


Short ( 0-100 words) 4 ins. or 40 pica strokes 
Medium (100-200 words) 5 ins. or 50 pica strokes 
Long (200-300 words) 6 ins. or 60 pica strokes 
Very Long (300-375 words) 6% ins. or 65 pica strokes 

* The right margin may be set at 63 and the margin release be used to complete a word 
syllable, or the right margin stop may be set so the bell will ring at 63. 


Margin Stops 





23 and 63* 
18 and 68 
13 and 73 
10 and 75 





Second, type heading 
Illustration: 1267 Marsh Street 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


(10th line from top of paper) 
(11th line from top of paper) 
February 19, 1945 (12th line from top of paper) 


Plan 12th line from top of 8% by 11 paper for date. .Exceptions: 1. On a short letter 
or when heading is double-spaced, you may type date on 14th line. 2. On a long letter, 
you may type date on 9th line. If you use letterhead paper it is usually better to type) 
the date two line spaces below the letterhead. 

Type the longest line in the heading first, so it will end at the right hand margin, In 
the above illustration you will space back from the right margin once for each letter 
and space in “San Luis Obispo, Calif.” and will type it on the 11th line. Spell the 
state in full when this does not make the line too long. Never type your name in the 
heading. 

Third, type inside address 


Line From Top on Which to Begin Inside Address 





Words in Body of Letter 





Under 50 25 (11 to 13 spaces between date on 12th 
50- 75 24 line and inside address) 
75-100 


100-125 
125-150 
150-175 
175-200 
200-225 
225-250 
250-275 or 300 


Short 


(7 to 10 spaces between date on 12th 


Medium line and inside address) 


(4 to 6 spaces between date on 12th 


Long 7 line and inside address) 





address envelopes 
No. 634 (small) : Space down 12 lines and in 2!%4 inches (25 pica spaces) ; 
double space and block or indent. 
2. No. 10 (large) : Space down 14 lines and in 4 inches (40 pica spaces). 
3. Return address: Space down 2 lines and in 3 spaces; always single space and block] 
To address postal cards 
Space down 11 lines and in 2 inches (20 pica spaces). 
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